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For the Presbyterian. 
“I CAN DO NO.GOOD.” 
It was a cool and charming summer 


afternoon. The sun, soon to sink be- 
hind the hills, was already hidden 


behind the dense foliage of the distant 


forest trees. A weary invalid, whose 


life was one of helplessness and pain, 
had been drawn, by watchful care, be- 


fore the window looking out to the west, 
that she might rejoice in the peaceful 
scene. The character of the sufferer 
was one of great Christian loveliness. 
She was serene, and patient, and hope- 
ful and cheerful. The well and strong 
wondered how she bore her lot so brave- 
ly, and yet so sweetly; but tutored in 
the school of daily suffering, she had 
learned her lesson well, and showed her 
knowledge in the practice. It is need- 
ful for the world to have in its circles 
just such steadfast endurance, such se- 
renity in the midst of ceaseless trial, to 
teach it the power of the love of Christ; 
to show it, that when the weary and 
the heavy laden come unto Him, He 
will give them rest—for there is rest in 
suffering, as well as rest after it. 

Yet, as this patient one looked out 
upon busy nature, about to compose 
itself for rest after the day’s activity, 
she felt an unsatisfied desire within. It 
was not selfish nor unrbasonable; it was 
the natural and worthy longing of a 
heart that loved Christ, and those for 
whom Christ died. She yearned to be 
permitted to become an active agent in 
his behalf in the world. In all other 
things was she content to bear her sor- 
rowing lot. Here she longed and de- 
sired, day after day, until a certain rest- 
lessness grew upon her. Her thoughts 
would take this shape:—“Why am I 
left so helpless, so useless, in this busy, 
brief life? I can do no good in the 
world. I am one of the world’s burdens, 
and not one of its helpers. O for the 
opportunity to do something—to be of 
‘some use in my day! O for a chance 
to accomplish some good, and 80 to 
show my love for my Master, and for 
those who love me! F 

Such reflections arose before her 
amidst the wakeful hours of the long, 
long nights. They filled her heart now, 
as she gazed out on the green fields, the 
quivering leaves, and the glowing sky. 
And hope seemed to sink within her; 
and she thought it would be better for 
her useless frame to be laid to rest, and 
sleep in that quiet bed where she would 
be a burdeh to none. 

As she thus sat, and thought, and 
wept, a light step was at her side, and 
a cheerful, loving voice said, “Sister, a 
letter for you.” Her weak hands trem- 
bled as she opened the sheets, but she 
grew stronger whilst she read as fol- 
lows: 


“My Dear NI know you have many 
weary, painful hours. At such times 
such thoughts as these are apt to add 
to the weight of your, suffering — that 
you are little, worth keeping in this 
active world, because you seem to be a 
consumer, and not a producer of life’s 
joys, and comforts, and usefulness. I 
suppose it is so in your case, for I know 
it is natural that it should be so. And 
hence it is the same with all Christian 
sufferers. Therefore I have thought I 
would address a few lines to you by 
way of comfort, to show you that, 
though helpless, you are not idle, but 
are working a work you perhaps think 
nothing of. 

“We all do a work for God when we 
cheerfully and patiently fill the place he 
has assigned to us. Yours is a place of 
suffering, a lot of endurance. To bear 
it well, is to display a heroism as great 
as if you were actively enguged amidst 
the whirl of society. The sufferer in 
the hospital is as heroic, and as much 
deserves his country’s gratitude, as he 
who dares dangers in the ranks. It is 
so in the warfare for Christ. ‘If we 
suffer, we shall also reign with him.’ 
You may be actually accomplishing as 
much as if you were actively engaged 
in the strife. The sight vf your Chris- 
tian graces in the endurance of your 
trials, preaches the gospel to those about 
you. Neither is the sphere of your in- 
fluence limited. Sympathy draws friends 
to your bedside, and at the same time 
opens their hearts for the reception of 
the lessons there taught. That sympa- 
thy spreads in a wide circle. Many 
know of your example whom you do 
not yourself know. It is carried on the 
wings of the wind. It is working, 
doing good, accomplishing much that 
you know nothing of, while you are 
mourning your want of usefulness. 

Because you know not of it, you 
think it is nothing. But bow little is 
any one permitted to know of the results 
of their labours. This jgnorance is a 
part of the burden of the ministry, and 
of all who are actively engaged in works 
of usefulness. We all must do the 
duties laid upon us, in whatever sphere, 
and leave the results with God. He 
will take care of them, if we take care 
of duty. And duty is found wherever 
God, in his providence, assigns us. How 
your example may be leading those 
about you, and those beyond your 
knowledge, to the same Saviour in whom 
you are trusting, and for whose sake. 
you are bearing your lot patiently, you 
will perhaps never know in this life; 
but in this you must trast your Lord as 
in other things. | 

„A poor widow sat toiling away in the 
late night hours beside her feeble lamp, 
sorrowing because she was doing 80 
little in the world. One solitary ray 
shot out from her lamp through tbe 
casement, far over the prairie. A be- 
wildered traveller caught its beam, and 
following it up, was safely housed from 
the coming storm and cold. The 
widow’s flickering light bad saved a 
human life. Your dim light, by its far 
off radiance, though you are unconscious 
of it, may be leading many a weary, 
exhausted soul to shelter and to life 
under the roof of a Saviour’s love. 

“A case has lately been brought to my 
notice, in which the influence radiating 
from the couch of a Christian sufferer 
was blessed to the accomplishment of 
much good. Many traced their conver- 
sion to interviews with her; and as one 
said who saw her, ‘No one went out 
from her presence without feeling that 
he had received a portion of her spirit.’ 

Reflect, also, dear friend, that the 
measure of the instrumentality is by no 
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means the measure of the results. Re- 
sults are measured by the blessing of 
God. It is not how much we do, but 
how much God blesses us in the doing, 
that produces the harvest. God alone 
can give the increase. A single word 
will often accomplish what the ministry 
of a life may fail in attaining. The un- 
geen influence that streams forth from 
your quiet chamber may be blessed by 
the Lord of the harvest to the accom. 


| plishment of vast, though unknown good. 


“God is served just as effectually and 
well by the love of the heart as by the 
labour of the hands, if that love is all 
that we can give. And that love may 
become as efficient in its necessary exhi- 
bition of itself, as if the life were a 
busied one in the walks of the poor, 
or the activities of social duties. We 
therefore are doing much when we are 
loving much. Your sphere is one espe- 
cially suited to this greatness of love. 
The cares and duties of life do not dis- 
tract you. You are much alone with 
God. What opportunity you have to 
nourish your love for Christ! Even 
your bodily pains and the trials of your 
heart, which serve to distract your 
thoughts from Him, may be made to re- 
mind you of His trials of beart, and IlIis 
sufferings for the sinful children of men. 

“ Yours is a sphere of greater useful- 
ness, of larger activity than you think. 
You can pray much; you can praise 
much; you can love much; you can let 
the Christian graces shine brightly. All 
this is activity. It is sowing the seed. 
It is working for God and the world. 
Mores might not battle in the valley. 
His place was the place of prayer on 
the hill-top. And yet what were all the 
strokes of the armed hosts without the 
prayers of Moses? Do not, then, dear 
N , let these yearnings for another 
duty than that which God has assigned 
you, continue to harass your mind. To 
fill your appointed place, to suffer where 
He would have you suffer, to trust Him 
to do for you, and in answer to your 
prayers, what you would do for your- 
self, this is the allotted sphere of your 
service. See to it that you serve Him 
well thus; and be assured that your life 
will not be lost. We never live in vain 
when we do what we can; and we can 
do only what He chooses for our portion 
of duty. The secret, hidden wheel, or 
the heavy weights, are as essential to 
the movement of the clock asthe swing- 
ing pendulum or the ever-moving bands. 
So, learn that you are working for Him 
when you are seeking to know and do 
the will of God from your heart. And 
take courage from these words, and learn 
to trust your Saviour in this, as in your 
hope for heaven and immortality. 

Your AFFrEcTIONATE Pastor.” 


The light of the sun was almost faded 
out as the sufferer folded the pages in 
her hands, and laid her head back to 
rest. Tears again streamed down upon 
her thin cheeks; but they were now 
tears of peaceful joy. And as her lips 
moved noiselessly in prayer, it were 
easy to see.that she had caught sight of 
a new principle of life. She learned 
that she was serving her Master as well 
in patient suffering, since it was His 
will, as she might in active labour. 
Henceforth the thought that she is 
loving, and Christ is blessing, will chase 
the restless sorrows away. 


ILAWKEYE. 
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For the Presbyterian. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. 


Messrs. Editors—Allow me, through 
your widely circulated journal, to pre- 
sent to the Church at large some of 
them any reasons why this Institution 
should be more fully endowed. And, 

rst. Because ils present endowment is 
entirely inadequate. The General As- 
sembly, at its late meeting in Pittsburg, 
passed the following resolutions: 

1. The Committee recommend that 
the Assembly authorize an addition of 
thirty-three per cent. to the salaries of 
the Professors, and also authorize an 
application to the churches for means to 
defray this increased expense. 

“2. The Committee also recommend 
that the Assembly authorize the Board 
of Trustees to employ an agent to raise 
funds to enlarge the endowment of the 
Seminary, so as to meet the increase of 
the salaries of the Professors, and to 
raise funds for the increase of the num- 
ber of scholarships, and for other pur- 
poses of the Institution.” 

These resolutions cover the whole 
ground, and show the conviction of the 
Assembly to be very decided with res- 
pect to the insufliciency of the present 
endowment. The addition of one-third 
to the salaries of the Professors will 
require an immediate enlargement of 
the Permanent Fund to the extent 
of about fifty-seven thousand dollars. 
Again. All but the names of ten schol- 
arships have been swept away by the 
tornado of rebellion. To repair these, 
will require thirty thousand dollars 
more. For several years also the Sus- 
tentation Fund, designed to aid the 
student in meeting the advanced price 
of board, has been a blank in the Trea- 
surer’s Report. And the Contingent 
Fund is utterly inadequate to meet ex- 
penses for necessary repairs to the 
buildings, the care of the grounds, the 
hire of servants, Xc., as any one may 
judge by a passing inspection. For 
these last two Funds alone more than 
fifty thousand dollars are needed, in 
order to place the Institution upon an 
equal footing with other literary insti- 
tutions in our land. During the present 
reign of high prices there has been no 
corresponding permanent increase in 
financial strength, but only such help 
as exigencies have demanded from per- 
sons ready to respond to every such 
appeal. It is time that the Church, 
whose ministers have been so generally 
and so generously educated here in 
years past, should be made acquainted 
with the actual state of things. The 
present endowment is utterly inade- 
quate to the wants and requirements of 
the Institution. 

Secondly, The Seminary should be 
more fully endowed, because ds corps 
of Professors is enlarged. There are 
now FIVE who give their whole time to 
their respective departments of theologi- 
cal science; and rwo LECTURERS EXTRA- 
ORDINARY On the connection of revealed 
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religion with physical, ethnological, and 
metaphysical science. There are men 
now in the ministry who remember 
when the whole curriculam was em- 
braced in the teaching of a single Pro- 
fessor, and who have watched with 
prayerful interest and unfeigned joy the 
gradual enlargement of the Faculty to 
its present number of Professors; and 
though the fathers sleep with the hon- 
oured dead, their mantles have fallen on 
successors in no sense unworthy to re- 
ceive them, while the rapid advance in 
almost every department of science has 
demanded a wider range in that course 
of instruction necessary to thoroughly 
furnish the man of God for the work of 
the ministry. In spite of pecuniary 
embarrassment, this Seminary has aimed 
to keep pace with these requirements of 
the age. Hence an increased number 
of Professors, and consequent need for 
an enlarged Permanent Fund for their 
support. 

A third reason is found in the largely 
increased number of students now flock 
ing to this mother of all the Seminaries. 
Every one may not know that they have 
increased over one hundred per cent. in 
the last ten years. On this years 
Catalogue there are the names of one 
hundred and seventy young men. Fifty- 
eight of these went into the great field 
last spring, and as many more are ready 
to take their places in these highly pri- 
vileged halls. Thgy came from forty- 
two different colleges, from sixteemdif- 
ferent States of the Union, and from 
Bermuda, Nova Scotia, Wales, Ireland, 
and India. It would be invidious to 
state what institutions they passed by 
in order to receive their preparation for 
the Master’s service in Princeton. The 
point is, the number of students is don- 
bled, with no increase in the number of 
scholarships, no increase in the Susten- 
tation Fund, and, until the completion 
of Brown Hall, no room to accommodate 
them without hiring apartments in town. 
The extra expense for room rent from 
this cause has been heavy, with no es- 
tablished fund to meet it. Happily, the 
Christian beneficence of a single indi- 
vidual, and that a lady, has relieved the 
necessity for further outlay in this diree- 
tion by the erection of the noble edifice 
that bears her name. Still about eight 
thousand dollars are needed, and must 
be had by the Tth of September next, 
to furnish this building with various in- 
dispensable articles of furniture, the ex- 
pense of which few students are able to 
bear. An appeal bas been made to the 
eburcbes to raise this amount at once, 


New Jersey especially will gracefully 
complete what Mrs. brown of Baltimore 
has so nobly begun, by furnishing the 
new Seminary building throughout in a 
handsome and substantial manner. This 
is certainly the least that can be asked, 
and the least that this State can do for 
an Institution which reflects so much 
honour upon her name. But I will not 
weary your readers. Other reasons are 
yet more forcible, and if you will bear 
with me, I will on some other occasion 
ask to be beard again. 

As this reaches the eyes of the friends 
of the Seminary—and they are every 
where—lI trust it will awaken an inter- 
est which shall be ever active to do and 
to speak in her behalf until, above want, 
she shall become doubly useful, and 
even more highly honoured at home and 
abroad than ber comely laurels now de- 
clare her to be. II. A. Hartow, 

Assistant Superintendent of the Endowment. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
T°’UGH KNOTS, AND HOW TO 
SPLIT THEM. 


This may seem to some a singular 
subject. But the intention is not to 
give instruction of a manual character 
to carpenters, rail-makers, wood-chop- 
pers, or woodmen of any description. 
Nor have we aught to say on the phi- 
losophy of those tough excrescences 
often seen on certain kinds of timber. 
Of their cause, origin, or the end they 
subserve in the economy of the great 
kingdom of trees, we write not. Their 
palpable utility in the formation of 
veneering, mauls, mallets, boat-keels, 
guages, and so forth, is well known in 
the mechanic arts. They, like an in- 
tricate problem in mathematics, may be 
dificult to work,” but being worked 
with patience, skill, and perseverance, 
they form’the most beautiful of furni 
ture, the most lasting of tools, and the 
most desirable of fuel. Even to the 
“little busy bee” a knot, when hollow, 
affords a ready entrance to his grand 
palace of sweets. But of this enough. 
The caption is for illustration, not essay; 
the allusion being to theological, not lig- 
neous knots. We attempt to evolve our 
meaning in the following narration. 

In an early period of our ministry we 
always split with our own hands the 
wood wanted for culinars, purposes in 
our little family. The cord-wood used 
in this preparation was usually pro- 
eured of a Mr. 8 , an industrious, 
intelligent farmer residing in the com- 
munity. He was neither a church-goet 
nor a Christian at the time of our first 
acquaintance. His wife was both a 
lady of excellent heart and life. Mr. 
S—— rented a pew in the new chureh 
edifice there erected, for her special 
and his own occasional accommodation. 
Like many others who are ignorant of 
Bible truth, he entertained strong pre- 
judices against the Calvinistic system 
of the doctrines of grace. He termed 
them sometimes the hard dogmas of a 
human creed,” and regarded them as 
infringing free agency, and as deroga- 
tory to correct views of the impartial 
character of the Almighty. Of this, at 
first, we were not advised; and being 
ordained, as we thought, to preach and 
to teach the whole word of God, regard- 
less of the peculiar fancy or faith of 
those who heard us, we as freely stated 
what God requires man to believe, as 
what he commands him to do, doctrine 
being the fountain and foundation of 
duty. In every sermon we endeavoured 
so to blend these features. of the gos- 
pel system, as to give them proportion 
in the mind of the true believer. 

A few discourses were also delivered 
on the five points” of predestination, Ke. 
These we judged the more necessary, 
since the region in which we were called 


to labour was one in which the distine- 


and it is to be hoped that the /adies of 
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tive tenets of our faith had never before 
been explained, but most wofully and 
wilfully misrepresented and maligned. 
It afterward appeared that our friend 
8 heard all these lectures with as 
little conviction as enjoyment; yet his 
feelings and opinions he expressed to 
no one at the time, but heard all with 
stoical reticence, remarking only to his 
wife, Well, I can’t refute him, but I 
don’t believe him.” Indeed, he subse- 
quently said to the writer, The more I 
ponder on your horrid dogmas, the more 
they fill me with disgust.” 

Ile and we were quite intimate in 
social life, in addition to our business 
transactions in the article of the afore- 
said wood. All of this was of the best 
quality, and always exceeded in quan- 
tity his largest claim. It was hickory, 
firm, straight, clean, and kuotless, ever 
up to our stipulation. One load, how- 
ever, was a marked exception to the last 
of these excellencies—it was very tough 
and full of knols—and this he delivered 
just about the time we concluded our 
sermons ov Election. The character of 
this wood struck us as strange. We 
regarded it with some distrust. It was 
sound, solid, very good; bat O! how 
could it be split! Had we the means 
and muscle to fit it for the stove? or 
would we pass it by, and await a new 
supply of better? was the question. 
With some reluctance (we are not 
lazy—ouly a little) we resolved to give 
it a trial. Calling to mind Solomon's 
advice, when the aze is dull, (Eccl. 
x. 10,) or, we may add, the wood 
knotty and tough, “if you do not Whet” 
(or grind) “the edge, then you must 
put to more strength,” we got together 
our saw, axe, maul, and wedges, threw 
off our coat, rolled up our sleeves, and 
cut a stick, and commenced work with 
a will, determined that every kuot 
should either split or be “hewn to 
pieces,” as Agug was by Samuel in 
Gilgal, and that complete success should 
crown our efforts! 

Nor were we disappointed. Per- 
severance overmastered the dilliculty. 
Our extraordinary exertion promoted cir- 
culation, this perspiration, both digestion, 
and the result was an appetite that 
relished the most rugged of condiments, 
and at night “tired nature’s sweet res- 
torer, balmy sleep,” gave us rest re- 
freshing as that of “the labouring man.” 

But, e anticipate Just as we were 
finishing this berculean task—when all 
was split and corded up in order, and 
the white chips, and the bright axe, 
and the battered maul and wedges 
lay around, and the very air was de- 
licious with the redolence of the newly- 
cleft wood, who should make his ap- 
pearance but Mr. 8—. 

“Ho! ho! parson!” said he, “you 
are quite a worker.“ 

“Yes,” we replied; “but this last 
supply of wood is not just the kind we 
bargained for.” 

“Why, what is the matter with it? | 
um sure it is hickory, solid and sound.“ 

„O!“ we answered, “there is nothing 
the matter with it now; but it was cer- 
tainly the most knarled and cross- 
grained wood we ever put an axe into ” 

„Well,“ said he, this wood you will 
find has substance in it. It has given 
you wholesome exercise in splitting it, 
and it will last well, and give much 
heat when you come to burn it. It 
warms twice.” 

„That may all be true,” we replied; 
“but really, Mr. S , we do not wish 
you to haul us any more such knots; 
throw out all these, and we will pay 
you extra for wood clean and straight, 
such as can be easily split; for, indeed, 

hese knots are a nuisance, aud in my 
Way.“ 

„will do it on one condition,“ said 
he, and that is this. The wood you 
get from me pays for my sitting in your 
church; and of late, Mr. F-——, you 
have been giving us certainly some of 
the knottiest, burliest, cross-grainedest, 
and toughest doctrines that ever a poor 
sinner was called to hear. I tell you I 
can do nothing with them—they are in 
my way. Just hereafter leave them out, 
and I will pay you and love you more 
for the remainder than for the whole.” 


Then he laughed heartily at his sharp 
retort, which caused the weary woch 
chopper to hang his head a little, and 
gently shullle the chips at his feet with 
the toe of his right boot, for the shot 
was ad rem. Soon he rallied after this 
fashion— 

“Do you think, Mr. 8 , that you 
always make the ort to understand 
my doctrines that you see | have done 
to split your wood!“ 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” said he. 

“Please,” said the former, “to give 
me a short account of your mode of pro- 
cedure in the solution.” 

“Why,” said the other, “I think 
about them, and ruink about them, 
and THINK about them; but split they 
Won't.“ 

“What!” continued the parson; “do 
you use no axe, maul, wedge, or instru- 
ment of any kind?“ 

“What do you mean?“ said he. 

“Mean? Can a man work any 
thing without tools? Why, it requires 
sixteen men and a huge steam-engine to 
make a pin! When I first saw this 
wood, | about it, and 
about it, and THOUGHT about it; but 
my thinking did not split it; 1 got that 
axc, that saw, that maul, and these 
Wedges, and at it | went; and you see 
the result. I have now the nicest pile 
of the best wood in town; but it fatigaed 
me to do it.” 

„The fatigue will do you good,“ said 
he. “This, with the superior quality 
of the wood, will make it the cheapest 
you have ever purchased.” 

“Ab! and so would my great predes- 
tinarian doctrines be to you, would you 
only digest them. There is strong meat 
and nutritious marrow in them of the 
very best kind, could I only persuade 
you to use the proper means to get 
them out. The gospel without them is 
about as nourishing to the soul as 
skimmed milk, that has lost its sweet- 
ness, is to the body. I speak from 
experience, when I say they are the 
richest portions of the Holy Scriptures. 
They are somewhat difficult to under- 
stand, it is true, as your knots were to 
split; but the spiritual exercise neces- 
sary to be undergone in striving to 
understand them gives the most healthy 
glow to the soul; and especially when 
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by it you are wearied down lo humility, 
as I am physically prostrated by this 
day's work, then it is that you will find 
‘the rest’ in the arms ef sovereign 
mercy to be sweet.” 

The farmer looked solemn at these 
words, and with some apparent feeling 
asked 

“ What axe—what instruments —what 
means am I to use to obtain a satisfac- 
tory understanding of these mysterious, 
and to me perplexing themes? 

“Faith, faith,” said the preacher; 
“faith is the power by which we over- 
come. God has said it;—believe it, 
because be says it. Take bim at his 
word. Walk by faith. Jesus never 
commended any other excellency of man 
as he did faith—simple belief—trust. 
See the sinful woman, standing and 
weeping, and washing and wiping. and 
kissing and anointing his feet. But 
Jesus commends neither her tears, nor 
ber acts, nor her ointment; but her faith. 
‘Thy faith has saved thee; go in peace.’ 
And to the Syro-Pbrnician woman he 
said,,‘O woman, great is thy faith.’ 
And to the Centurion, whom ‘the elders 
of the synagogue’ had pronounced ‘ wor- 
thy,’ because he loved their nation, and 
built for them’ a church, he said, I 
have not found so great faith; no, not 
in Israel.’ See huw faith is commend- 
ed, even above the greatest works.” 

After listening attentively to this long 
lecture he inquired — 

„But is there no assistance [ can get 
to aid me in obtainiag the views of these 
matters that you seem to have!“ 

“OQ yes; come into my study. 1 
have a maul and two wedges I can give 
you; and as for the axe, you have that, 
and witb it you can cut the splinters.” 

So we gave him “Divine Purpose,” 
“The Great Supper,” and “God Sove- 
roigu and Man Free,” remarking, “These 
are the maul and wedges; they are a 
little blunt, but you know this is all the 
better for knot-wedges. Come, whet up 
the axe of your mind; pray God to give 
you strength for the task; ga to work 
like a man in earnest, and my word for 
it you will succeed, as | have done with 
these ever-to-be-remembered knots.” 

He took the books and departed, and 
in about a year after he made a most 
hopeful profession of religion, and with 
joy sparkling in his eyes said, O! Mr. 
F , election is to poor, feeble human 
nature a tough knot; but prayyr and 
grace will split it ‘By grace I am 
what I am.’” W. M. F. 
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THE BLOOD OF eker. 


LY REV. 4. RANKIN, CHARLESTOWN. 


Only the blood of Christ, 
Only Llis blood, 

Ifuth ever yet sufliced 
To do me good ; 

All of my works are vuiu 

To take away one stain, 

Or bring my soul again 
Back to her God! 


But when my Jesus dies 
Upon the tree, 
A holy sacrifice 
Offered for me; 
When His rich blood is shed, 
When bows his thorn-crowned head, 
‘Then to my sins made dead, 
Escape I see. 


My elder Brother’s blood, 
Up from the ground, 
Crieth for peace with God, 
Ransom is found! 
Hence, priestly rites are o’er; 
Ilene, altars smoke no more, 
Nor streams from victims pour, 
Nor gifts abound. 


This blood of Christ alone, 
That freely flowed, 

Doth for my sins atone, 
And bear the load! 

If Justice urge her claim, 

is the responsive name, 

Ile took my sin and shame, 
The debt 1 owed. 


When comes the avenging God 
And Heaven shall flee, 

This Jesus’ precious blood 
Sprinkled on me, 

Shall fill my soul with light, 

Shall make my raiment white, , 

And, would the angel smite, 
Passover be. 


Only Thy blood, my King, 
Only Thy blood, 
Will I through ages sing, 
Beyond death’s flood; 
When anthems of the skies, 
Like sea on sea shall rise, 
Vil sing Thy sacrifice, 
Only Thy blood! 
Hoston Recorder. 


CHURCHES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The proposed union of the three Church- 
es into which the Presbyterian body in 
this colony has hitherto been divided—the 
Established Church, the Free Church, and 
the United Presbyterian Churches—was 
consammated on the 10th of May last. 
For some time past the fecling has been 
growing that such a union was not only 
desirable, but practicable. The reasons 
which carried the secession of the Free 
Church and the formation of the United 
Presbyterian body at home have never 
existed in South Australia; and it has long 
been felt that the distinction between the 
respective churches has been more nominal 
than real The wish for union has been 
reciprocal. It has been greatly aided by 
the movement in the same direction in 
Scotland, and still more by the inter- 
change of pulpits among Presbyterian min- 
isters in this colony. The three bodies are 
now united under the title of“ The Pres- 
byterian Church of South Australia. The 
union, which has been effected in the most 
harmonious manner, will add immensely to 
the strength of the Presbyterian body, to 
its usefulness as a Church, and its import- 
ance as a power in the colony. As a reli- 
gious movement, it is one of the most mo- 
mentous that has ever taken place in South 
Australia. It may be regarded as a token 
fur wood, that one of the first acts of the 
united body was the reception of two Mora- 
vian missionaries lately arrived with the 
view of labouring among the Aborigines. 
The Moderator, having addressed them ia 
suitable and affecting terms, strongly com- 
mending them and their cause to the warm- 
est sympathies and support of the church- 
es, tendered to them, as Christian brethren, 
the right hand of fellowship, and was fol- 
lowed in this by all the members in suc- 
cession. 
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THE DEAD SEA. 


The facts ascertained by Captain Wil- 
son's Palestine surveying party in regard 
to the tremendous depression of the Dead 
Sea, are the topic of a remarkable article 
in the London Daily Teleyraph. 


All sorts of statements have been made 
from time to time about the true level of 
these dreary waters. Some geographers 
pronounced them to be above thé Mediter- 
ranean, some on the same altitude, some 
710 feet lower, some as many higher; 
though the best authorities agreed in con- 
sidering the basin of the Asphaltie Lake 
to be the lowest known depression of the 
earth, and set it down as about 1312 feet 
beneath the surface of the larger sea. Cap- 
tain Wilson’s party has performed the 
levelling between the two seas with dif- 
ferent instruments, by independent obser- 
vers, and with such niecty that the result 
can be relied on to within three or four 
inches. Meanwhile, bench marks have 
been cut upon rocks and buildings along 
the line followed; and traverse surveys 
have been made, so that the work done 
may become the basis of more extended 
examinations of the interesting 
country towards which Christendom is 
turning with new and serious interest. 
The issue of these careful observations is 
to show that the Dead Sea lay, on the 
Izth of March, 1865, 1292 feet below 
the Mediterranean level; which singularly 
confirms the calculations by barometer of 
the Due de Luynes and Licutenant Vignes, 
who set it at 1286 feet on the 7th of 
June, 1861. At the season of the win- 
ter freshets the waters of this strange 
secluded lake stand two or three feet 
higher, and in the fiercest heats of sum- 
mer they are again lowered six feet by 
evaporation. Thus the greatest depression 
of the Dead Sea is now fixed at 1298 feet; 
and as we know that Lieutenant Lynch 
found a depth of 1508 feet opposite the 
Wady Zerka Maia, we are now sure that 
the bottom lies some 2600 feet below the 
coast of Jaffa. This is a depression of 
surface beyond comparison with any thing 
of the kind; and, undoubtedly, it is due 
to some trewendous natural convulsion, the 
—— of which is preserved in the legends 
of the buried cities, and in the dreadful and 
accursed aspect of the sca itself. 

The “ Dead” Sea, indeed, it is! though 
from the walls of Jerusalem, or the green 
summit of Olivet, travellers will say that it 


‘looks fair and living enough. Lying under 


the red hills of Moab, the summft-outline 
of Mich Chateaubriand well described as 
“a straight line traced by a trembling 
hand, this vast mass of poisonous and 
useless water seems to redeem the land- 
scape. Just perceived between the [ill of 
Evil Counsel and the fig-trees and cottages 
of Bethany, it shines in a long, white, 
gleaming patch beyond the hills above 
Jericho; so that man, or beast, or bird, 
traversing the stony desert between, would 
think there must be rest and coolness by 
its shores, and the blessing of sweet water. 
Every now and then, on the long sun- 
scorched road that “goeth down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho,” you get a peep of 
the same calm and bri liant surface; and 
you understand how the scape-goat, which 
our great painter depicted, would hurry 
along the dry torrent-beds, and over the 
yellow naked hills, to get to the edge of 
the tempting tide. Bare as the groe» 4 
hills are beyond, sun-baked as the iain 
is over which you look when the Mountain 
of Temptation is reached, and Jericho lies 
under you, it needs an effort to believe 
that that vast sheet of rippling water 
stretching out of sight towards El-Arabah, 
and fed by the Jordan—which comes into 
it hidden in thickets of oleanders and 
canes—it necds a positive effort of know- 
legge to remember that every drop of the 
great lake is filth and nausea. It looks so 
blue, so cool and alluring, in spite—or 
rather in consequence—of the pitiless des- 
ert of salt-marsh, sand, and dry limestone 
crags framing it; it seems so like the 
natural reservoir of tfe sweet Jordan, 
which fills the skins and water jars of all 
Palestine, that the mind at first refuses to 
believe any evil of it; yet we have all 
learned that, throughout . recorded time, 
men, and beasts, and birds may perish, 
and have perished of thirst, in sight of 
that inland lake; and that even the camels, 
parched with a three-days’ journey in “the 
Ghor,” know better than to turn their 
heads towards those accursed waves. (ne 
thing prepares you for the shores of the 
Sea of Death; the Jordan comes into it in 
a long light line, which, for nearly two 
miles, refuses to mix with the poisonous 
water; and if the traveller is led by the 
Arab guide past the Ain-cs-Sultan and 
the Jordan’s mouth to the lake, he will 
see in the last eddies of the river the oaks 
and locust-trees that it has brought down, 
whirling round and round, and round 
again, as if they, too, shuddered at the 
fate of being soaked in the bitter tide, and 
cast on its silent shore, whitened and 
crusted with salt. 

No shore so silent in the world as 
that, because life has no place there! A 
vulture, fat with rotting camel-flesh, may 
rise, perhaps, as the wayfarer approaches 
the brink. The foul bird can drink at 
Tiberias—a hundred miles off—when his 
beastly banquet is digested, and his wings 
are pruned. Or there may be an Arab 
afoot from Engaddi or El-Riha, or perhaps 
a jackal or two, new to the country, or else 
sniffing sick camelsin the marsh. But for 
these, the land would be dead as well as 


the sea—no birds haunt it; nothing grows 


near it; the mountains, and then the salt- 
marsh, and then the sand, and then the 
black pebbles, and then the blue poisonous 
water, fringed all along with white and 
brittle skeleton tree trunks, brought down 
from green Galilee, and bleached in the 
sun after a Dead Sea hurricane has tossed 
them up, steeped in the filthy brine—such 
is the seene; such the clements of which 
it is composed. It is + rigucur to bathe 
in the Buhr ef Lut, and the traveller strips 
with deligigt at the idea of vetting out of 
the fierce heat into the waves that sleep at 
his horse’s feet—for the Dead Sea is gen- 
erally still as death. And the first sensa- 
tion of the cold buoyant waves is pleasant. 
The adventurer is held up breast-high, if 
he knows how to swim well, and his hands 
cleave a medium which is palpably denser 
than the saltest ocean in which he ever 
dived. But let him try experiments with 
the buoyancy of the lake, aud take just 
one gulp of the nauseous compound: 
Coloeynth, lamp-oil, and Epsom salts com- 
bined, might give a poor idea of the flavour 
of that first and last sup of the Dead Sea. 


The odds are, that be will tura shorewards 


and swim as if for his life—horrified as he 
looks along the level of the ripples towards 
Edom and Egypt, at the awful mass of 
lying, venomous liquid which simmers in 
that vast hollow, and calls itself „water 
by its bright ripple and its cool touch. 
He will almost believe the lean and hungry 
Arabs who tell him tifit “Allah sends the 
damned to drink there when he is compas- 
sionate to them. And afterwards, at a 
distance from the lake, coming into the 
thickets Aselepias the Sodom apple 
where, on the greenest imaginable branches, 
hang the most beautiful golden globes of 
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fruit that can be seen, the branches being 
deadly poison to the goats, and the fruit 
full of vile pith and acrid seeds, he will 
think they are right when the native wan- 
derers say, “The curse of ‘Lot's Lake’ 
curses all. They do not hold, these lean, 
hungry, silent Arabs, that any body can 
ever understand the curse; they point to 
spots in the sea where, at low water, they 
assert columns of old cities may be dis- 
cerned, and pavements, and the monuments 
of vanished life; they laugh at voleanic 
theories, and professors, and Royal Engi- 
neers; they only ery, as they hurry for a 
drink in Jordan, that “Allah is great?“ 
And truly a spot so strange and awful may 
make the wisest repeat, “Allah is great? 


ADDRESS 


OF THE SCOTCH FREE CHURCH TO THE PRESHY- 
TERIAN-CHURCHES IN TUR UNITED STATES, 


Dear Christian Brethren—We take ad- 
vantage of the meeting of our General 
Assembly,*at present convened, to erect 
you cordially in the name of the Lord. We 
feel constrained to do so in consequence of 
the singularly momentous charaéter of ro- 
cout events in your country, and of their 
mighty influence on your respective church- 
es. It may be premature to say much, as 
the echoes of war have searee yet died 
away, and the future may be, in other 
ways, as eventful as these four years of 
conflict; but, without anticipating Previ- 
dence, we have a plain Christian duty to 
discharge in consequence of whet falls 
already within the provinee of history. 

God has assuredly becn speakiny to your 
country by terrible things io righteousness. 
The ploughshare of war has gone deep into 
the soul of your people. You have been 
long familiar with scenes of bloodshed such 
us the world never saw before, aud we pray 
God, if consistent with his holy will, it may 
never witness again. But, even in this re- 
spect, good has come out of evil; for the 
ugony and ruin of war have opened up to 
you many new fields of Christian philan- 
thropy. We refer, in particular, to the 
work of your “ Christian Commission, with 
its rich provixion for the temporal and 
spiritual wants of your soldicrs and sailors, 
and we hope that all Churches shall profit 
by this noble exhibition of Christian love 
in a singularly arduous and self-sacrificing 
sphere of labour. 

We have special pleasure iu referring to 
the sympathy lately awakened on behalf of 
America among all classes in Britain, by 
the assassinatjon of your great and good 
President; and we adore the Most Iligh, 
who has thus turned one of the bluckest 
crimes of our age into a means of softening 
dowa asperities of feeling, of cofrecting 
grave misunderstandings, of fusing the 
hearts of nations in love; above all, of call- 
ing forth in full measure the prayers of 
Christ's people on this side of the Atlantic 
on behalf of your sorely stricken land. We 
rejoice that = country is to have rest 
from war, and that the restoration of peace 
is to be fullowed by the abolition of slavery. 
No words could better express our views 
than those of your lamented President, 
written in April, 1864:—*“ I claim not to 
have controlled events, but confess plainly 
that events have controlled me. Now, at 
the end of three years’ struggle, the na- 
tion’s condition is not what either party or 
any man devised or expected. God alone 
ean claim it. Whither it is tending scems 
plain. If God now wills the removal of a 
great wrong, and wills also that we of the 
North, as well as you of the South, shall 
pay — for out complicity in that wrong, 
impartial history will find therein new 


causes to attest and revere the justice and 


goodness of God.” The divergence of sen- 
timent and action formerly existing be- 
tween you and us as to this question thus 
ceases, and we give the glory to Him who 
is tighteous in all his ways, and holy in all 
his works. As there is really nothing now 
to prevent a complete and cordial under- 
standing between the British and the 
American Churches, we take the earliest 
possible opportunity of giving utterance to 
this conviction and desire of our hearts. 
Our prayers shall rise with yours to the 
throne of grace, in asking fcr your rulers 
and your people &ll Heavenly wisdom in 
dealing with one of the weightiest social 
problems ever presented to any country for 
solution. We shall watch with the live- 
liest interest the future history of the 
negro race within your borders, and you 
have our best wishes for the success of 
every scheme bearing on their temporal or 
spiritual welfare. We are by no meaus 
forgetful of our former share of national 
guilt as to negro slavery, and it would ill 
become us to judge you harshly or unad- 
visedly. But it is right and proper that 
we should encourage you by our British 
experience—for the abolition of slavery in 
our West India Islands removed a great 
stumbling-block out of our path—it led to 
a marked quickening of the public con- 
science; it gave our country a far higher 
Christian place among the nations, and it 
enabled all the Churches to proclaim with 
fulness and sincerity the gospel of salva- 
tion, through Him who came to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to break every yoke. 
We have no doubt that your Churches will 
be ready to follow where Providence now 
points out the way. 

As the General Assembly, of the Free 
Church of Scotland, we have every cause to 
reciprocate sentiments of brotherly kind- 
ness and charity toward members of the 
same Presbyterian family with ourselves. 
We must all feel the necessity of closer 
fellowship between Churches that hive a 
common language, a common ancestry, a 
common faith. resbyterianism would 
thereby become vastly more influential for 
good. It would bulk more largely in the 
eye of Christendom, and every section of 
our ecclesiastical commonwealth would get 
enlargement of heart by partaking of the 
heritage of truth and grace common to all. 
We beg to add that the greatest advantage 
would follow from the occasional visits of 
aceredited deputies from your Churches to 
us, and from us to you. We have much to 
learn from your varied schemes of Chris- 
tian usefulness in dealing with a state of 
society so different from ours; and we know 
from the testimony of Dr. Duff and many 
others, that in the field of heathenism there 
are no missionaries of more truly apostolic 
spirit thaa those sent forth by surehes 
of America. You, ou your part, wight 
also find it not unprofitable to study the 
working of Presbyterianism in Scotland, 


fragrant as our beloved country is with the | 


memories of the martyrs, and carnestly 


contending, as it still does, for the faith | 
is powerful, the voice of the Lord is full of 


once delivered to the saints. We must 


not forget, however, that there are other 
Churches beyond the circle of Presbyte- , 


rianism, with which we desire to cultivate 
a spirit of concord, and from the field of 


whose experience we seck to gather like 


precious fruit. Let us, all provoke one 
another to iove and to good works. Let us 
strive, as in the fire, to prevent at any sub- 
sequent time the possibility of estrange- 
ment between our respective nations. Let 
us pray that the same blessed Spirit 
poured down so largely on your d 
during the period of your revival, may be- 
come the living bond of unity and peace 
between us. And let us ever realize the 


solemn fact that, humanly speaking, the 
Christian interests of the world hang 
mainly on the efforts put forth by Christ's 
people in Great Britain and America. 

And now, dear brethren, we beseech the 
God of all grace to overrule these shakings 
of the nations for the upbuilding of that 
kingdom which cannot be moved; aud we 
affectionately commend you to Him who 
will give strength to his people, and who 
will bless his people with peace. For of 
him, and through him, and to him are all 
things, to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

Signed in name and by authority of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland at Edinburgh the thirtieth day of 
May, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-five, b 

James Braga, D. B., Moderator. 


THE SECRET OF EFFEUTUAL SER- 
VICE TO GOD. 


BY GEORGE MULLER. 

Above all things, see to it that your souls 
are happy i the Lord. Other things 
may press upon you; the Lord's work even 
way have urgent claims upon your atten- 
tion; but 1 deliberately repeat, it is of 
supreme and paramount importance that 
you should seck, above all other things, to 
have your souls truly happy in God him- 
self. Day by day seck to make this the 
most important business of your life. This 
has been my firm and settled convietion | 
for the last five-and-thirty-years. For the 
lirst four years after my conversion | knew 
not its vast importance; but now, after 
much experience, | specially commend this 
point to the notice of my younger brethren 
und sisters in Christ. The seeret of all 
true effectual service is—joy in God, aud 
having experimental acquaintance and fel- 
lowship with God himself. 

But in what way shall we attain to this 
settled happiuess of soul? low shall we 
learn to enjoy God? how obtain such an 
all-suflicient, soul-satisfying portion in him 
as shall enable us to let go the things of 
this world as vain and worthless in com- 
parison’ I answer, this happiness is to 
be obtained through the study of the Holy. 
Scriptures. God has therein revealed him- 
self unto us in the face of Jesus Christ. 

In the Scriptures, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, he makes himself known unto 
our souls. Remember, it is not a god of 
our own thoughts, or our own imagina- 
tions, that we need to be acquainted with ; 
but the God of the Bible, our Father, who 
has given the blessed Jesus to die for us. 
im should we seck intimately to know, 
according to the revelation he has made of 
himself in his own most precious word. 

The way in which we study this word is 
a matter of the deepest moment. The 
very carliest portion of the day we can 
command should be devoted to meditation 
on the Scriptures. Our souls should feed 
upon the word. We should read it—not 
for others, but for ourselves; all the pro- 
inists, the encouragements, the warnings, 
the exhortations, the rebukes, should be 
taken home to our own bosoms. Especially 
lct us remember not to neglect any portion 
of the Bible; it should be read regularly 
through. To read favourite portions of 
the Scriptures, to the exclusion of other 
parts, is a habit to be avoided. The whole 
divine volume is inspired, and by degrees 
should be read regularly through. But to 
read the Bible thus is not enough; we 
must seek to become intimately and ex- 
perimentally acquainted with’ Him whom 
the Scriptures reveal—with the blessed 
Jesus, who has given himself to die in our 
room and stead. ©! what an abiding, 
soul-satisfying portion do we possess in him! 

But another point here needs especially 
to be noticed; it is that we seek habitually 
to carry out what we know—to act up to 
the light that we have received—then more 
will assuredly be given. But if we fail to 
do this, our lacht will be turned into dark- 
ness. It is of the deepest moment that we 
walk with a sincere, honest, upright heart 
before the Lord. If evil be practised, or 
harboured and connived at, the channel of 
communication between our souls and God 
(for the time being) will be cut off. It is 
all-important to remember this. Iufirmi- 
ties and weaknesses will cleave to us as 
long as we remain in the body; but this is 
a different thing from willingly allowing 
evil. I must be able, with a true, honest, 
upright heart, to look my Heavenly Father 
in the face—to say, “ Here I am, blessed 
Lord; do with me as thou wilt.” 

Then let us remember that we are his 
stewards. Our time, our health, our 
strength, our talents, our all, are his, and 
his alone. Let us seek to remember this, 
and — it out this year, and then what 
happy Christians shall we all be! It is a 
divine principle, “To him that hath shall 
more be given;“ and as assuredly as we 
seek to make good use of that which is 
confided to us, more will be imparted. We 
shall be used of the Lord, and shall be- 
come increasingly happy in his own most 
blessed service. Brethren! we have only 
one life—one brief life; let us seek, with 
renewed purpose of heart, to consecrate 
that one life wholly to the Lord—day by 
day to live for God, and to serve him with 
our body, soul, and spirit, which are his. 

Let it be our unceasing prayer that, as 
we grow older, we may not grow cy/der in 
the ways of God. As we advance in years, 
let us not decline in spiritual power; but 
let us see to it that an increase of spiritual 
vigour and energy be found in us, that our 
last days may be our best days. 


— 
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Bible Description of a Thunder-Storm. 

The Rev. J. Hamilton, in his Literary 
Attractions of the Bible, thus speaks of the 
vivid description in the 29th Psalm of an 
Eastern thunder-storm : 

„There is no phenomenon in nature so 
awful as a thunder-storm; and almost 
every poct from Homer and Virgil down to 
Dante and Milton, or rather down to Gra- 
hame and Pollok, has deseribed it. In the 
Bible, too, we have a thunder-storm, the 
twenty-ninth Psalm—the description of a 
tempest, which, rising from the Mediterra- 
nean, and travelling by Lebanon and along 
the inland mountains, reaches Jerusalem 
and sends the people into the temple porti- 
eoes for refuge. 

„The voice of the Lord is on the sca; 
the glory of God thundereth: the Lord is 
on the mighty sea. The voice of the Lord 


majesty. The voice of the Lord breaketh 
the cedars; yea, the Lord breaketh the 
cedars of Lebanon. He maketh them also 
to skip like a calf; Lebanon and Sirion 
like a young unicorn. The voice of the Lord 
divideth the flames of fire. The voice of 
the Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 
The voice of the Lord discovereth the for- 
ests: and in his temple doth every one 
2 of his glory. The Lord sitteth upon 
the flood (the water-torrent;) yea, the Lord 
sitteth King for ever. The Lord will give 
strength unto his people;’ and now the sun 
shines out again: ‘The Lord will bless his 


people with peace. 
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AcKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have re- 
ceived for City Pastor—Collection by 
the ladies at the United States Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, $111 25; 
Mies F., Philadelphia, $2; L. H. M. 
and Friend, $10; Anonymous, one bun- 
dle of clothing; 1615 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, one bundle of clothing; 
Mesers. Wiggan & Trieble, Mahanoy 
city, one car-load of coal. 

For Missionary’s Horse—From A. 
J. F., Willow Brook, New York, $25; 
Mrs. S. K. S., $2, 


— 


Re-Uniton.—At a late meeting of the 
Presbytery of East Hanover, the pas- 
toral relations between the High Street 
Presbyterian church, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, and the Rev. R. J. Taylor, and 
between the Rev. I. W. K. Handy and 
the First Presbyterian church, Ports- 
mouth, were dissolved. The two churches 
were then united under the title, “ The 
Presbyterian church, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia.” 


Irzus FROM THE 
aious Paprrs.—The Rev. T. D. Wither- 
spoon bas received a call from the 
Second Presbyterian church in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, Dr. Gray having re- 
turned to Lagrange, Tennessee, to open 
the Female Seminary in that place.— 
The Rev. Dr. John S. Wilson has re- 
turned to his church in Atlanta, Georgia; 
his house and library were burned at the 
taking of Atlanta—The Rev. H. M. 
Smith, formerly pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian church, New Orleans, has 
returned to that city, and is preaching 
in his church.— Rev. Francis McFar- 
land, D.D, on account of continued 
feeble health, has resigned the place of 
Trustee of Washington Oollege, Vir- 
ginia—The Rev. Dr. Lapsley is about 
to open a female seminary in Nashville, 
Tenn.—Hampden Sidney College will 
open on Thursday, September 7th, and 
the Union Theological Seminary on the 
second Monday in September. 


SAD ACCIDENT. 


E take the following account of « 

sad accident to one of the clergy- 

men of our Church from the New York 
Times: 

“The Rev. W. B. Lee, of the 
Genevan Presbyterian church, Gates Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York, a few days since 
met with a very serious accident in Maine,, 
which came near proving fatal. The cir- 
cumstances, as narrated by the members of 
his church, are as follows:—Mr. Lee was 
on a visit to Portland, whither he had gone 
to escort his wife and family to Brooklyn; 
and while at Portland he joined a party of 
friends in an excursion to Peak’s Rocks. 
While moving from crag to crag in this 
wild and romantic region, he missed his 
footing, and fell into the gorge beneath, 
striking his head upon some sharp-pointed 
rocks in his fall. He was taken up insen- 
sible, and in this condition was speedily 
removed to the ferry-boat en route to the 
house of his friends. While on the boat a 
surgeon was met with, who applied ban- 
dages, and thus stopped the flow of blood. 
Arriving home, the aid of several of the 
best physicians was called into requisi 
tion, and a consultation ensued. They pro- 
nounced the case as almost hopeless, and 
proceeded with a surgical operation, in the 
course of which they removed several 
pieces of the skull, and discovered that the 
membrane over the temple (the region of 
injury) was not penetrated. During the 
operation Mr. Lee somewhat recovered his 
consciousness, but all recollection of facts, 
locations, or faces, was entirely gone. His 

hysicians pronounce the case as extremely 
owen and express the belief that, if 
he should recover, his intellectual faculties 
will be so impaired as to — the pos- 
sibility of his resuming his pastoral func- 
tions. Mr. Lee’s family and congregation 
are deeply affected by this sad blow. It 
was but a week or so since Mr. Lee was 
garroted and robbed in Beekman strect, 
losing his gold watch, gold studs, and some 
fifty dollars in money.” 


JUDGE TANEY—A CORRECTION. 


HE Rev. Dr. Warren, in a speech 
made before the last General As- 
sembly, attributed to the late Chief 
Justice Taney the sentence commonly 
attributed to him—to wit: that “the 
negro had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect.” A gentle- 
man of much intelligence and worth, an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church, called 
our attention to the fact that this was 
a misrepresentation of Judge Taney’s 
famous decision, and that be had used 
these words as part of an historical reci- 
tal, in which he stated that public 
opinion, at the time of the Revolution- 
ary war, was such that very few thought 
the negro had any rights which the 
white man was bound to respect. He 
further insisted upon a correction of the 
misrepresentation being made in the 
Presbyterian to this effect. The whole 
matter was referred to Dr. Warren, and 
his letter in answer follows: 


“ Messrs. Editors—Your communication 
of July 15th, going first to my home in 
Illinois, was delayed for some time. You 
are very kind to let me know that some 
elder in our Church charges me with libel. 
ling Judge Taney. Your report of m 
speech was a very condensed one. It hard- 
ly conveyed all my idea, which was, that 
all along we had treated the black man as 
if he had no rights that the white man was 
bound to respect; that this was the prac- 
tical constitution of our country; that 
Judge Taney did not make this a construe- 
tion of law, but merely declared a fact, Kc. 
Now I still understand Judge Taney in 
this way; and, moreover, [ agree with him 
as to the fact, that under our laws and 
usages, at that time, such was the condi- 
tion of the black man; and I said, and still 
believe, that for this reason the judgments 
of God came u us. If there is any 
thing offensive in this, it is not agains: 
Judge Taney in particular, but against the 
party that wished to maintain things in 
that position. So far as Judge Taney par- 
ticipated in that wish, I am not tender of 
his memory; nor do I greatly care to please 
the elder, or any body else, who sympa- 
thizes with that most unrighteous party, 
which drew upon us the notice of the 
Avenger of the poor. 

“Occupied as I am in trying to secure to 
the — one of the rights, of which 
Judge Taney and his party so industrious- 
ly strove to deprive him, I have no more 
time to bestow on (to me) anonymous 
correspondent. he wishes to show his 

to the black man, I commend to 
his notice the General Assembly’s Freed- 
men Committee — Pittsburg. 

Very res ours, 

ARREN, Chaplain, 
State Supt. Education for Mississippi. 


TWO THEORIES OF SALVATION. 


salvation through faith in the atone- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ; the 
other, which is adopted by the world at 
large, is ‘hat of personal merit. In 
reference to the latter, we find those 
who make a merit of their comparative 
innocency, because, in their view of the 
matter, they have not sunk into degra- 
ding crime, as otbers have done; and 


those who deny that they have ever 


committed any sin against God which 
would render them amenable to his 
judgments. In either case, there is 
manifest ignorance of the nature and 
turpitude of sin, and hence little fear 
of its consequences. Theologically, we 
speak of conviction of sin as preceding 
conversion; by which is meant that a 
man must be sensible of his spiritual 
depravity before he will accept of a 
Saviour. The convinced and the uncon- 
vinced are hence the two classes who 
respectively adopt these several theo- 
ries of salvation, and express their 
readiness to abide by the results. What 
these results will be, the Apostle Paul 
refers to in his Epistle to the Galatians. 
It was a matter of great difficulty to 
wean the Jews from the persuasion that 
they were accepted of God in conse- 
quence of having received the seal of 
circumcision; it was their righteousness ; 
and even after they had nominally pro- 
fessed Christianity, they were prone to 
revert to this as a ground of safety. To 
such Paul said, “If ye be circumcised, 
and rest in that, Christ shall profit you 
nothing—if you make this a merit, you 
must reject the merit of Christ; it is 
impossible to have two foundations on 
which to build your hope.” As if he 
had said, “By attributing meritorious- 
ness to circumcision you cut yourself 
off from the benefits of Christ's merit, 
and become debtors to do the whole 
law. It must be by Christ’s obedience 
and righteousness, or your own obedi- 
ence and righteousness; it cannot be by 
both.” “Christ is become of no effect 
unto you, whosoever of you are justi- 
fied by the law; ye are fallen from 
grace,” or the doctrine of grace. It is 
a general truth addressed to all alike, 
that if they trust to their own works for 
salvation, they do it by renouncing the 
doctrine of grace, which promises eter- 
nal life to faith in Christ alone. It will 
avail no one that there is a Saviour, 
unless he be received fully and solely; 
he will supplement no one’s personal 
righteousness, by making good its defi- 
ciency; he is to be received as a whole 
Saviour, or not at all. Those who 
proudly hope to save themselves, must 
keep the whole law without offending 
in one point; or if convinced that this 
cannot be done, then they must accept 
the other theory of salvation, of simple 
reliance on the meritorious obedience 
and death of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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PORTRAIT OF A CHRISTIAN 
SoLDIEk. 


IMIE life of a soldier, While actively 

engaged in the field, is one of pri- 
vation and perils. In a very emphatic 
sense he knows not what a day may 
bring forth. Mutilation or death at any 
time may be his fate; and yet, pro- 
verbially, soldiers are reckless of danger, 
and careless of the future. Religion has 
not its most congenial place in the camp, 
although in no other would its consola- 
tions and hopes be more appropriate. 
Still, there are exceptions which beauti- 
fully illustrate the power of the gospel 
amidst the din of war. Both abroad 
and at home, officers and privates have 
maintained a consistent Christian cha- 
racter, and beld fast to their integrity 
in despite of the temptations surround- 
ing them. During the past war many, 
as we have reasen to believe, have lived 
find died in disproof of the charge that 
a soldier cannot be an exemplary Chris- 
tian. ‘The majority may neither fear 
God nor observe his law, and yet there 
is a remnant who not only profess reli- 
gion, but prove the genuineness of their 
faith amid all the unfriendly circum- 
stances of military life. We are pleased 
in being able to present an example of 
this in one of the superior officers of our 
army, whose ability and gallantry as a 
soldier have never been questioned. We 
refer to Major-General Howard. In the 
admirable sketches by Major Nichols, of 
the Great March” of General Sherman, 
the author furnishes the following inter- 
esting portrait of General Howard, which 
we doubt not our readers will be pleased 
to see: 

“The comparison of European and 
American soldiers suggests another. Gene- 
ral Howard, who has command of our 
right wing during this campaign, has often 
been called the Havelock of the army; 
and the parallel is not unnatural, for both 
the hero of the Indian campaign and our 
own distinguished General will rank in 
history as perfect types of the Christian 
soldier. General Howard is a man whose 
religious convictions are intense, positive— 
entering into and colouring every event of 
his life. When exposed to fire, there is no 
braver man living than he. He does not 
go into action in the Cromwellian spirit, 
singing psalms and uttering prayers, but 
with a cool and quiet determination, which 
is inspired by a lofty sense of a sacred duty 
to be performed His courage is a realiza- 
tion of the strength of a spiritual religion, 
rather than a physical qualification. The 
General is constantly censured for rashly 
exposing himself to the fire of the enemy; 
but it is difficult to say whether such cen- 
sure is just or not, for every commander of 
a corps or an army should himself be the 
best judge of the necessitics of the hour. 
Napoleon at the bridge of Arcola, was an 
example. History shows that more battles 
have been lost, or gained at heavy cost, 
because the commanders did not know the 
nature of the ground they were fighting 
over, than for any other reason. Such a 
criticism can never be applied to (ieneral 
lioward. He sees the whole field of opera- 
tions, and has an admirable tactical know- 
ledge of the best use to be made of its 
advantages. It is high compliment to his 
worth as a man and a soldier, that he should 
have been chosen by General Sherman to 
the command of the right wing of the 
army. General Sherman may not be a re- 
ligious man, in the sense that Howard is, 
but he salued aad respected Howard all 
the more fur his Christian faith and prac- 
tice. In the direction of a march, in the 
accomplishment of an arduous or danger- 
ous duty, when speed and certainty were 
required, he knew that Howard would 
never fail him. In the record of four cam- 

igns there stands no instance of his dere- 
fiction from duty; while many a march 
and battle-field bear witness to his energy, 
perseverance, soldierly skill, and manly 


courage. 

“Howard lost his right arm at Fair 
Oaks, during the bloody peninsular cam- 
paign. There is a wondrous pathos in an 
empty sleeve; but regret for Howard’s 
affliction ceases when one looks into that 
kindly face, with its . eye and gene- 
rous mouth—a face full of patience, gentle- 
ness, and manly resolve. It is a beautiful 


tribute to General Howard and his pro- 
ed Christian belief, that hid influence 


Ts theory of Revelation is that of 
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upon those about him is positive. There 
is but little use of liquor, and a most grati- 
fying absence of profanity about his head- 
quarters. I shall never forget his gentle 
rebuke to a soldier, who, in the very pre- 
sence of death, was swearing in a decided 
manner—‘ Don't swear so, my man. You 
may be killed at any moment. Surely you 
do not wish to go into the next world with 


preadful oaths upon your lips! 


— — 


TWO CITIES DISTURBED. 

ARIS and New York are just now 

engaged in discussing the charac- 
teristics of their social life, which seem 
to the wise and good to be defective and 
dangerous. New York has been star- 
tled by immense frauds, committed by 
men whose standing was seemingly 
strong, and whose good name had not 
been stained by any evil deeds. It has 
suddenly been discovered that such men 
were criminals—offenders of a .bigh 
grade—and that they bad walked iu 
their evil ways without discovery for 
some time, and stopped only when ruin 
was ready to fall on them, and all who 
had trusted them. And when the un- 
folding of all these fraudulent schemes 
came, it was found that other sins and 
darker vices were connected with them, 
so that the unveiling of the lives of the 
criminals was like taking successive 
steps downward towards a sea of de- 
pravity and filth, Aroused by these 
revelations, the men of that great city, 
and other cities near and far, are pon- 
dering over the social life in which such 
crimes are bred, and putting their fin- 
gers on its sore and foul spots. A moral 
Sanitary Commission is out, and dis- 
eases of the social system are receiving 
probing and exposure, with such eug- 
gestion of remedies as seems to each 
investigator to be wise and fit. 

Paris also is disturbed. Upon the 
surface all is fair and splendid, but those 
who look below say there is weakness 
and rottenness in the supporting tim- 
bers, which threaten the whole structure 
of society. M. Dupin, an old and emi- 
nent advocate of Paris, and a member 
of the French Senate, is so impressed 
with the dangers which threaten the 
gay metropolis, and through it the 
French pation, that be appeared in a 
secret ting of a Committee of the 
French Senate, with a full exposition of 
the dangers which now menace society 
in France, and has since published the 
substance of his speech in the form of a 
pamphlet. Though it bears from its 
title—( Le Lure Effréné des Femmes; 
“The Unbridled Luxury of Women”) — 
chiefly upon the excesses of one sex, it 
discloses the terrible disorders which 
affect all classes, and both sexes. Wo- 
men are first corrupted, and then they 
become corrupters. The taint spreads 
into the ranks of suciety where a good 
name is still preserved, aad the manners 
and the dress of fallen women have 
been imitated in Paris by those who 
retained a reputation for virtue. ~But 
virtue, by this base copying of vice, 
becomes less esteemed daily, and indif- 
ference to evil is becoming the prevail- 
ing tone of French society. What the 
end must be is evident. Dissoluteness 
of morals among the higher classes pre- 
pares for the revolutions which sweep 
these classes into destruction, and gives 
opportunity to the cruel and vile to revel 
in blood. M. Dupin foresees the storm, 
and points out its growing bigness and 
blackuess. Will the giddy multitude 
hear and heed? We fear not. The 
evils which have caused alarm have 
their source in the corrupt nature of 
man, and are developed, not originated, 
by the contact of man with man an 
great cities. -The corrapt nature can 
be changed and controlled only by the 
religion of Jesus Christ, and this power 
the world is reluctant to use, or submits 
to its force only partially and iutermit- 
tently. Yet it remains true that the 
only thing which will save Paris or 
New York is more of the religion of 


Christ. 


THE LAST CONFEDERATE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY. 


I our issue of the 12th inst. we at- 

tempted to staf® what we supposed to 
be the general sentiment and feeling in 
our Church with regard to the churches 
in the South of the Presbyterian faith 
and order. Our editorial has drawn 
forth an article from one who signs 
himself “‘Presbyter,” which appears in 
the Central Presbylerian of the 17th 
inst. The tone of this article is excel- 
lent; kindly, fraternal, and altogether 
such as befits the discussion which must 
take place between the eharches North 
and South. We hope always to meet 
it in the same spirit. Some of the 
points raised by this writer we propose 
hereafter to notice. At present we 
give only an extract, showing the way 
in which the famous declaration touch- 
ing the conservation of slavery was 
made in the Confederate Assembly at 
Charlotte. It agrees with what we have 
heard from other quarters. 

“The whole position and purpose of our 
Charch has been singularly misappre- 
hended by our brethren in the North. 
The preamble of the paper, from which we 
have quoted above, declares that the South. 
ern Assembly was organized ‘in order to 
render their aid in the attempt to estab- 
lish, by means of the rebellion, a separate 
national existence, and to conserve and 
perpetuate the system of slavery.’ 

“Both these averments we deliberately 
and solemnly deny, and refer to the official 


acts of the Ae the proof. The | 


sympathies of the Southern Assembly in 
regard to the war cannot with more fair- 
ness be alleged as the object of their 
organization, than a similar assertion res- 
pecting the sympathies of the Northern 
Assembly, mutatis mutandis, 

“It is true that a colour is given to the 
second averment by an unfortunate sen- 
tence in the Narrative adopted by the 
Charlotte Assembly. But if the facts are 
known, we think our brethren will sce that 
it is unfair to press this sentence as the 
deliberate doctrine of the Southera Church. 
This paper was reported the last morning 
of the session, just after the news that the 
great xtruggle at Spotsylvania Court House 
had begun, and that the railroads were cut, 
aud the hour for the departure of the cars 
in both directions was very near, and the 
members anxious to secure this last chance 
of reaching their homes by railroad, and 
as the Narrative is usually a paper that 
contains no disputed points, this sentence 
was not noticed in the exeitement of pre- 
paring to leave, so that when it was alleged 
to be in the action of the Assembly most 
ministers doubted or denied it, few having 
been able to obtain the Minutes, or care- 
fully examine them. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that had this sentence been 
noticed it would have been stricken out. 
This opinion must go for what it is worth, 
and although it is true that this paper 
ought to have been carefully weighed, we 
presume that few Assemblies exactly situ- 
ated as it was, would have weighed it more 
carefully 

“The deliberate doctrine of the Asem- 
bly was stated in the action on this subject 


at the first ing, and it is that it is not 
the mission of the Church either to per- 
petuate or abolish slavery. This position 
they believe to be exactly coincident with 
that of the old Assembly in the papers 
adopted in 1845 and 184%. This carefully 
matured deliverance, and not that unnoticed 
sentence in a paper adopted under such 
distracting circumstances, ought in all fair- 
ness to be taken as the doctrine of the 
Assembly on this subject. At least we 
claim this, and think the claim is fair. 

“ But in justice to the original author of 
this phrase, it ought to be said, that it was 
not intended by it to mean the oy apm 
tion of slavery. This he has publicly de- 
clared, and men should be allowed the 
privilege of explaining the sense in which 
they use words. To conserve a thing is 
not precisely the same with preserving or 
perpetuating it. It only means to keep the 
thing from getting any worsc—to keep it 
in a good stage—while ‘preserve’ means to 
keep it from destruction—to perpetuate it. 
This was the sense in which these brethren 
affirm they used this phrase, and whether 
lexicographically right or wrong, they have 
a right to say what they meant in using 
this word, nl not the other words, pre- 
serve and perpetuate, by which it has been 
explained. — if the phrase had been 
adopted intentionally, it would not have 
had the sense put upon it by the Pittsburg 
Assembly, unless in this adoption that 
sense had been recognized. 

“ But the truth now is, that the Southern 
Church has nothing, and desires to have 
nothing to do or say on the subject of 
slavery. Slavery is extinct, and discussions 
about it now, are about abstractions, and 
cannot issue in mach profit. And this is 
one of our main objections to the action of 
the Pittsburg Assembly. It initiates an 
illimitable discussion on this subject by 
demanding conformity with its views, as a 
condition precedent to union. This discus- 
sion we wish to avoid, for we are tired of 
the agitation of this subject, and long for 
peace. We do not think that all men can, 
or ought to be forced to think alike on a 
subject like this; and now that we all 
agree that it is dead, let us allow it to 
sleep in its grave undisturbed, and not un- 
church one another because we differ on 
the abstract ethics of the case. Will not 
our brother of the Presbyterian agree with 
us in this conclusion / 

“We have no desire, in any event, for 
the establishment of a sectional Church, or 
the perpetuation of a new division of the 
already unduly divided Presbyterian family. 
These manifold divisions are a great evil, 
and we long for their removal, and are 
— * unite with any portion of sound 
Presbyterians in lessening the evil, if it can 
be done on safe and honourable terms, and 
with the hope of restoring peace and unity 
to the whole country; this desire is special 
in reference to those of the North, inclu- 
ding the old General Assembly. We earn- 
estly desire that every link which can 
cement the country together should be re- 


stored as speedily as possible.“ 


or FAuse Horx. — During 
the past week a man committed suicide 
in Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
A paper found in his pocket showed that 
the crime was premeditated and delibe- 
rately committed. On the same paper the 
miserable man had written these words: 
“If any minister is at my grave, I want 
it to be a Universalist, and no other.” 
In the false doctrine of universal salva- 
tion he had placed his hope; but was 
it a firm, unwavering, self-satisfying 
hope? So far from it, that in a post- 
script he had added, “I hope and pray 
the Almighty God may forgive me for 
this.” Ilere, at the critical juncture, 
his faith that his suicidal hand could 
transport him to the kingdom of God, 
had failed him. Ile forbid any one to 
ofliciate at his grave who did not hold 
that all men should be saved, and yet 
he hesitated to trust in this doctrine at 
the very crisis, and unavailingly pleaded 
for the forgiveness of God! 


— — 


For the Presbyterian 


HYMN. 


Make strong my feeble faith, O Ie! 
That wholly trasting in thy werd, 
1 may not fear the threatened ill, 
Bat without faltering do thy will! 


Increase my love; let each command 
Upon my heart engraven stand , 

Se that obedience may be 

Not a hard task, but joy to me. 


Wisdom in worldly things bestow, 

Lest blindly erring as 1 go, 

The Tempter lead my steps astray, 

Awl strew with thers my heavenwarnd way. 


All needed grace and strength supply, 
To hear, obey, to live, to die; 

But for acceptance at Thy throne, 

Te trast in Thine own blood alone, 


Q 


— 


For the Presbyterian : 


REMOVAL OF THE DEAD. 


Tenn. Aug. 14, 1865, 
Messrs. Editurs—Will you do the be- 
reaved of our country the favour of 
inserting the following notice in your 
paper. 
Having been detailed by order of 
Major-General George H. Thomas as 
Superintendent of the “Soldiers’ Na- 
tional Cemetery” on Stone River battle- 
field, I take this mode of informing the 
friends of our brave comrades who fell 
on this memorable field, and other battle- 
fields in this vicinity, that we will dis- 
inter all the bodies, and carefully bury 
them in the beautiful grounds now being 
prepared; and if any have determined 
to remove the remains of their noble 
dead to their homes, they will confer a 
great favour on me by notifying me of 
the fact by letter or otherwise, giving 
name, rank, company, regiment, brigade, 
and division of the deceased. 

I ask this favour so they may be sent 
home as we find them, and before they 
are re-interred. Mr. John W. Ewing, 
of this city, will farnish burial-cases at 
the lowest possible price, and, by writing 
him, be will have the bodies expressed 
to friends as they may direct. 

I will say, for the comfort of the 
friends of these fallen braves, that every 
effort will be put forth to make this 
sacred spot beautiful and attractive. 
Any information desired, I will gladly 
furnish. 

All loyal papers will please copy. 

EARnsiiaw, 
Chap. U.S A., aun Sup't Sol, Nat. Cemetery. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The address of the Rev. Isaac I. Moore 
is changed to West Lebanon, Warren 
county, Indiana, he having been chosen 
Principal of the West Lebanon Academy, 
and stated supply of the Warren church. 

The post office address of the Rev. 
Henry F. Lee is changed from Philadel- 
phia to Bristol, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. William A. Fleming, of Dun- 
cansville, Pennsylvania, has received and 
accepted a unanimous call to the Presby- 
terian church of Marietta, Lancaster coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

ndents will please the 
Rev. G. M. Giger, D. D., at No. 40 North 
Eleventh street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, July 25, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—As I have had 
occasion to visit à portion of the South 
of England, and as this is the season 
when Londoners go “out of town” on 
trips and excursions, I shall, with their 
permission, invite your readers to ac- 
company me. Leaving London Bridge 
Railway station, we sweep rapidly, at 
“express” speed, past New Cross, For- 
est Hill, Sydenham, and the glorious 
Crystal Palace, which remains, and 
will continue to be the cynosure and 
attraction of men of all countries coming 
to the metropolis. 

The train stops at Croydon Junction, 
and then resumes its rapid course. All 
this while we are on the way to Brigh- 
ton; but that is not our present desti- 
nation, and so we diverge at a particu- 
lar station, and in a brief period of time 
find ourselves at Chichester. This very 
fine old town gives a title to an earl- 
dom of an ancient family, the present 
possessor being a true Christian church- 
man, having warm sympathies with 
evangelical religion, and with social 
reforms, and a man of catholic and 
tolerant spirit. Ile is the resident of 
the Church Missionary Society; and, in 
May last, took the chair at the Anniver- 
sary of the London Missionary Society. 


The Norman conquerors early left 
their impress on this region of England. 
Hastings, the scene of the terrible bat- 
tle where the Saxon dynasty was over- 
thrown, never to rise again, is not far 
away. Chichester has its cross and its 
cathedral. The cross is an ornate and 
elaborate structure—a building in itself, 
cruciform, and not a mere cross set up- 
on a stone pediment. The date of its 
erection was the time of King Edward 
IV. It is exceedingly graceful in its 
proportions, and is universally admired. 
Here four streets meet, so that from 
whatever quarter a traveller passes on 
towards the centre of the town, the 
etoss is always the object which arrests 
his attention and admiration. It is so 
frail and crumbling as to the stone, that 
repairs would endanger the entire struc- 

ture. The cathedral of Chichester 
stretches back to a far antiquity. It is 
at present under a process of “restora- 
tion.” About two years since the great 
steeple suddenly collapsed and fell. A 
new and lofty tower is being erected, 
and the nave and chancel are being re- 
newed. Meanwhile, another portion of 
the building is used for divine service 
—the accommodation sufficient for at 
least one thousand persons. I arrived 
in Chichester in time to be present at 
the closing part of the evening service, 
and found from the verger that on the 
following day a great choral festival 
was to be held. I expressed a wish to 
be present, but it was feared that all 


theless, one of the clergy of the cathe- 
dral afterwards courteously sent me an 
admission card. Next rning the 
whole city was astir. ite choirs of 
town and village churches fommany 
miles around came by rail or otherwise 
to Chichester, each rector, vicar, or 
curate accompanying his own church 
band. Crowds of well-dressed ‘people, 
including the neighbouring gentry and 
landed proprietors, pressed towards the 
great western door of the cathedral. 
Tickets were shown, and each holder 
passed into the nave. All over it were 
the chairs which have been used for 
some time in public worship, and 
which, it is pleasant to hear, are well 
occupied at extra and special services, 
including popular sermons for the peo- 
ple. Formerly the cathedrals — and 
that in a not distant past—were empty, 
cold, and formal. Now there is a great 
improvement, not only at Westminster 
Abby and St. Paul’s in London, but in 
nearly every cathedral in the land. Dr. 
Hook, the well-known Dean of Chiches- 
ter—formerly the Vicar of Leeds— 
preaches very frequently at the special 
afternoon services, and his sermons are 
any thing but common-place. More- 
over, while he is a High-churchman, he 
has an evangelical vein, which he works 
out more and more. I myself have 
heard him preach in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, to a vast congregation, a 
sermon on the text, “The Spirit and 
the Bride say come,” &c., which was, 
in every respect, scriptural—no priestly 
pretensions put forward, but the sinner 
invited and encouraged to come direct 
to Christ himself. 


Dr. Hook always bad a literary turn. 
But his Deanery and its competence, 
with a quiet deanery house, with its 
cloister-like repose, gives him “learned 
leisure” now. He employs it in writ- 
ing the “Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” beginning with the early 
Romish Archbishop, including Thomas 
A. Beckett. Much light is thrown by 
this work on medieval church history. 
It YW. an elaborate, and must be a 
voluminous task. When we think of 
Dean Paley, Dean Alford, and Dean 
Hook, with many more, producing im- 
portant works, by being relieved from 
the pastoral care, and so developing 
their special aptitudes, one can hardly 
help wishing that in the Presbyterian 
bodies, on either side of the Atlantic, 
there were some endowments securing 
to men of known ability, and of scien- 
tific, literary tastes that segregation to 
special studies, whose unfolding would 
supply rich results to the Church of 
Christ at large. Dr. Chalmers was 
wont to speak regretfully on this topic. 

But all this while I am keeping my 
readers standing at the western door of 
Chichester cathedral. But they will 
excuse me, as Dean Hook led to the 
aberration, and he is a man of mark. 
He is not here to-day; he is away at 
the Cathedral church at Wells, preach- 
ing a sermon at the festival of the 
united choirs of that district. We have 
another, and a still more eloquent 
preacher to-day. Let us enter the 
cathedral meanwhile, or we shall be 
obliged to stand during the whole ser- 
vice. What crowds are pressing—the 
majority are ladies—the gentlemen, in- 
cluding several of the clergy, endea- 
vouring to find room for them. The 
stream flows in steadily, until every 
nook and recess is occupied. The bell 
rings out its summons, and at half-past 
eleven o’clock+it ceases to toll. Sud- 
denly are beard the treble voices of 
young choristers without the great 
western door. They sing. 

They are at the head of a long pro- 
cession of the different choirs, each with 
a White surplice. Then follow, in their 
robes of office, the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of the city of Chichester, who pro- 
ceed to their own recognized seats in 
the transept. Next come a number of 
clergymen, and in front, with lawn 
sleeves, and with a collar of some dis- 
tinguished order, is seen a broad-chest- 
ed, low-set man, with a keen gray eye, 
(or dark blue), a broad forehead, over 


which is a brown peruque, with a face 


the tickets were given away. Never“ 


altogether not captivating or winning, 
yet fall of expression, and a mouth and 
lips formed for clear and eloquent enun- 
ciation. Who is this? It is Samuel 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. He is 
the distinguished son of an illustrious 
father, William Wilberforce, whose name 
will always be associated, first with the 
overthrow of the slave-trade, as long 
pursued by British merchants, and 
which, ever since 1806, has been legally 
declared to be piracy under the British 
flag, to be punished with death; and 
secondly, with his celebrated work on 
Religion, which electrified the fashiona- 
ble world of his day, swept away for- 
malism, held up the old doctrine of Paul 
in the cardinal matter of justification, 
and demanded the cross-bearing disci- 
pleship which ignores the world’s vani- 
ties, and makes no compromise with sin. 
Bishop Wilberforce is probably about 
fifty-four years of age, stoutly built, his 
eye not dim, nor his natural strength 
abated. 

As soon as the Bishop and clergy 
are seated in the stalls, begins the morn- 
ing services of the Prayer-Book, which 
is intoned; then the psalms for the day, 
together with Ambrose’s magnificent 
Te Deum, beginning, “ We praise Thee, 
O God!” are sung with extraordinary 
power and fulness. Trained voices— 
bass, treble, tenor, alto—all swell the 
chant; and to do the arrangements 
justice, the chants are so easy that 
the vast congregation are able, with 
nearly unanimous accord, to join in 
the worship. There is also an anthem 
by Goss, sung towards the close; and 
also two hymns, the first adoring God 
in his works, and the second extolling 
and magnifying the name of Him who 
is our Redeemer and Saviour. 

The sermon of the Bishop, delivered 
from a low pulpit, was very suggestive 
as well as solemn, and was founded on 
the closing verses of the 103d Psalm. 
The preacher briefly pointed out how 
the angels, then the works of God’s 
hand, were called on to praise the Lord; 
and how, united with this universal 
chorus, comes out the individual praise 
and thanksgiving of the saintly Psalm- 
ist, Praise the Lord, O my soul!” He 
went ob to say that here, in the cathe- 
dral, were assembled the choirs of many 
parishes—the leaders of the praises of 
God in different churches. They had 
met in order that their voices might 
blend together. 

„Wo often slur over praise in our 
family worship; only a few take part 
in it, and think very little of it. We 
do not sufficiently prize it as a means 
of cultivating and cherishing the Chris- 
tian life. O we do need to wake up 
to praise God, for praise is the greatest 
thing after all; it is that which will last 
for ever around the throne of God. 

„Let us, therefore, see what is neces- 
sary to make the praise of God a real 
thing. First. There must be intelli- 
gence—the exercise of thought, under- 
standing, reason, as to the object and 
obligations of song and praise. Very 
true it is, that in the words of the 
Psalmist, unintelligent creation—rocks, 
trees, light and darkness, frost and 
snow, rivers and seas—are summoned to 


‘praise God; and they do praise him in 


one sense. As a man is magnified by a 
piece of skilful machinery constructed 
by him—by a fine painting that he has 
executed, or by a grand piece of music 
composed by him, so God’s glorious 
works praise him, in the sense that 
they bonour him as their Maker. They 
are also set round about us, that we may 
gather up the treble of the universe, and 
pour it into the treasury of God. 2 

“But in our praise there must be in- 
telligence—not the mere ‘thank God’ 
which a carnal man may utter in the 
hour of success and prosperity; but the 
mind must apprehend him to. whom we 
speak. Whether the intelligence be 
greater or less, there must be so much 
intelligent apprehension as to make 
praise real, And observe, we must 
know how, not only as the God of crea- 
tion, but of Revelation, the Trinity in 
Unity, Father, Son, and IIoly Ghost. 
If we would praise the Lord aright, we 
must apprehend and approach the 
Father throngh the Son and by the 
Spirit. Secondly. There must be the 
offering of the will to God, in order that 
praise may be real. There is, and can 
be no praise where there is wilful re- 
bellion; there is no discord greater in 
the universe than the yeas and nays of 
the same heart. There must be unity 
of purpose and act. There must be the 
subjection and submission that says, 
‘Not my will, but thine be done.’ 
Lastly. There must be the devotion of 
the affections of the heart. It is possi- 
ble to comprehend God, and yet to hate 
bim; we might yield to bis will, and yet 
do so with a rebellious heart; whereas 
the affections of the soul flowing out to 
him as the chief good, we bow before 
him in- rapt and adoring praise. And 
so praise is perfect in the heavenly 
choir, where is offered continually the 
song of redeemed humanity. Its cup 
of love overflows; its rapturous anthem 
is far above that of the angels, who 
never knew a fall. N 

„But here comes the question, How 
can we, imperfect creatures, darkened 
in mind, warped in will, perpetually led 
astray by our affections, how can we 
worship and praise God aright?” 

Here the preacher’s tones became plain- 
tive, as they often do as he approaches the 
close of a sermon, and then he replies: 
“You are not to be discouraged; you 
can worship with acceptance, for—First. 
The praise of every true worshipping 
man goes up to the Father from the 
hand of the Great Intercessor, as he 
stands at the golden altar before the 
throne. So when you sing, fix your 
faith in him as your advocate. My 
offering of praise has much of sinful 
imperfection, but it is. accepted because 
of the much incense which is offered 
with it. Second. The spirit of God is 
able and willing to make up the glow 
and life of holy thanksgiving in your 
hearts, and so qualify you for real wor- 
ship. The breath of that Divine Spirit 
sweeping over the strings of your 
nature, can wake up the true praise, 
which, of yourself, you could never 
offer. See, then,” said the Bishop, ad- 
dressing the assembled choirs, that 
you look for the Holy Spirit’s help. 
Strive diligently against every thing 
which would mar or interrupt your 
worship. There are some careless, 
giddy boys,” (here the Bishop pointed to 
one such with his finger,) some whisper, 
others are inattentive. Poor, thought- 
less boy! Guard against this levity and 
carelessness. Then another is self- 
complacent; he is vain, because he is 
singing well, and in true time. With 
him there is no worship, but mere sensu- 
ous music. It is a great evil and sin, 
if you fix your thoughts on trifling inci- 
dents, instead of the great object of 
praise.“ 

Then came an answer to an objec- 
tion. Some people say that the tenden- 


ey of choirs is to lead away from real 
worship. Is this true? No. It is al- 
together untrue. It is not the perfection 
of worship in song that makes praise 
unreal. Think of what our country 
churches so often have been, or now 
are. There is à village band singing 
horrid tunes, and a set of instruments 
all out of time, the damp walls echoing 
to the shrieking discord. As for the 
choir, they are puffed up with their own 
proud and lofty estimate of their per- 
formances—a self-glorying is theirs to 
utter cathedral chorus and stanzas! 
They say and play to the glory of self, 
and not of God. 

“Go back, then, my friends, to your 
respective parishes. Take heed to your- 
selves—be lovers of God, while you 
sing, and are helping your neighbours 
to sing also. In the ear of God, the 
voice of a wicked man in the choir is 
perfect discord. Watch over your 
spirits, that so you may come at last to 
join with angels and archangels in 
praising the Lord for ever. Magnify 
in your own eyes the greatness of 
what you have to do. Watch, pray, 
cleanse yourselves from such defile- 
ments, and make yourselves spritually 
ready, for what you have been doing 
here to-day, if done aright, has been the 
symbol of the everlasting song of the 
redeemed, and of the unfallen creation 
in glory. 

“ Much preparation must have pre- 
ceded this day's singing and praise. 
Let it suggest to you a life-preparation 
for the song and service of heaven. 
Let each seek, while asking all creation 
to bless God, to be able to say with 
David, ‘Praise the Lord, 0 my soul!’ 
O what a fearful thing, if, all unpre- 
pared at the last, you are cast out for 
ever from the choir of God’s accepted 
people!” 

The Bishop concluded by an appeal 
to the audience for a collection, and for 
subscriptions also, to enable the United 
Choir Associations to spread over other 
parishes, and to enable them to secure 
the help of training masters in the ser- 
vice of song in the house of the Lord. 

[am bound to say that the Bishop 
of Oxford's sermon was very appro- 
priate and most seasonable; and also, 
that if the spirit enjoined by him spread 
and prevail, cathedral and choral song 
need not be regarded with alarm. I 
have further to add, that the Noncon- 
fofmists are largely and skilfully adopt- 
ing choral song, and also that some of 
the best mediwval hymns, as well as 
translations from German sacred poets, 
are being more and more identified with 
public worship. At Andover in Hamp- 
shire I spent the Lord’s-day, and there, 
in an Independent chapel, I heard, to 
my great gratification, the union of 
organ and voice in music and song— 
exquisitely simple, tender, touching, and 
impressive Old men and maidens, 
young men and children, together bless- 
ed the Lord. “It was good to be 
there.” Increasingly is universal praise 
the rule; and a paid choir, singing with 
part of the congregation looking at them, 
as if they were giving an entertainment, 
is, | may alliem, withdrawn. It would 
be regarded, as it assuredly is wher- 
ever it is found, as an abomination not 
to be tolerated, and as utterly setting 
aside the congregational and united 
praise which God himself demands from 
assembled worshippers. 

And now, ere I close, let me say a 
word about Andover. Thai is a name 
familiar to Americans. We, in Eng- 
land, associate it with a College, and 
with the memory of Moses Stuart, 
whom, as students, we respected for his 
learning, although, in maturer years, 
we do not a cept many an interpreta- 
tion as a critic and commentator. Your 
readers will like to know a little about 
the original Andover. It is a clean, 
handsome market-town in Hampshire, 
with a most healthful climate, and at 
this season (J write this in the house of- 
a most worthy Christian family, whose 
blood and sympathies are of the Puritan 
age), all around the golden tinge is upon 
the fields ripening fast for the harvest. 
No doubt some of the earliest Puritan 
settlers in New England went from this 
region. When I arrived in the town I 
found a gencral election going on, or 
rather a local county election, and con- 
siderable excitement; but yet the calm 
exercise of constitutional rights by the 
people, voting according to their politi- 
cal partialities. Well, although the 
Liberal candidate was beaten, there 
was not a great difference between him 
and his opponents. The clock of time 
cannot be put back; constitutional free- 
dom, civil and religious rights for all 
sections of Christians, are secured and 
irreversible. But it was not always so. 
In Queen Mary’s days many had to fly 
to the continent. They came back after 
her death, and the polity of Presbyte- 
rianism, as seen at Geneva, was widely 
adopted. It developed itself at Ando- 
ver, and its earliest ministers were of 
the “ejected” clergy thrust out by Laud 
from the Establishment in 1662. One 
of these was the Rev. Samuel Sprint, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Dr. 
Isaac Barrow, the famous preacher, was 
his “ chamber-man” (companion in the 
same rooms) at Cambridge. He was 
not able to comply with the sign of the 
cross in baptism. The clergy were so 
fierce against him that he applied to the 
Bishop, who invited him to dinner, and 
tried to talk him over, saying that he 
“must not philosophize too much about 
assent and consent to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.” All that was necessary 
was, that he should promise to read the 
Liturgy, and he would admit him to a 
living. But Mr. Sprint could not yield, 
and was the first Presbyterian pastor in 
Andover. A Congregational church was 
afterwards formed, whose first pastor 
was Dr. Chauncy. His father, because 
he would not read the Book of Sports, 
had been suspended by Laud, and, after 
bitter trials, went to America, and was 
elected President of Harvard College. 
During the Commonwealth the son of 
this father returned to England, received 
a living, but was afterwards ejected. 
Ile afterwards became pastor of the 
church at Andover, but thence went to 
London, and became pastor of the 
church of which Dr. Isaac Watts had 
been the minister. 

The historical interest of Andover is 
much enhanced by the illustrious Ed- 
mund Calamy, the distinguished de- 
fender of English Protestant Noncon- 
formity. A fine copy of his “ IListorical 
Account of his Life and Times” lies 
before me, in which, in a very lively 
manner, he describes his visit to Ando. 
ver, his preaching there to a mixed con- 
gregation of Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents; and great was his surprise 
when he found himself in a parlour 
“filled with men, women, aod children, 
and a grave old woman in a high- 
crowned hat, thanking me very civilly 
for my pains (his sermon), and saying 
that she verily believed it was a special 


providence that sent me thither at that 
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time among a people who were unhap- 
pily destitute, but Who thirsted for the 
word of God.” Calamy says: — Com- 
posing myself, I told her | was very 
young, aad intended to continue preach- 
ing only occasionally, and to pursue my 
studies, in order to lay in a good stock 
of useful knowledge. I added that the 
people of Andover and I were utter 
strangers. Finally, I told her that that 
single sermon of mine had happened to 

lease them, yet it might turn out that 
my sentiments and theirs might be so 
different, that my preaching might be 
not at all acceptable.” 

The old lady with the high-crowned 
hat returned nothing daunted to the 
charge; telling him that they knew his 
character, had had a taste of his gifts, 
and would trast God for the rest; also, 
that they had a good number of promis- 
ing young Christians, “just in their 
bloom, and needing care;” as the old 
Christians were “sadly declined, and 
had become lukewarm.” Whereupon 
an old man, rather nettled, cried out, 
“Come, come, mother, don’t bear 80 
hard on the old Christians among us. 
We have stood to our principles, and 
kept our ground; and I hope some of 
us do bring forth fruit in old age; 
whereas, these young ones have not yet 
been tried. It is to be feared that if 
new troubles on account of religion 
came, a number would drop off like 
rotten leaves in autumn.” 3 

Young, handsome, courtier-like, pol- 
ished Calamy—fit to stand before kings, 
and to preach in great cities—hereupon 
felt his advantage, and pushed it, say- 
ing to the old lady, “ Mother, you just 
now told me what harmony and good 
agreement there is at Andover, whereas 
I find you cannot agree among your- 
selves which are best, the old or the 
young.” He then advised them to “fix 
wholly among them” Mr. Sprint, who 
in his old age had to go once a fort- 
night to preach at Winchester. | 

The irrepressible old lady hereupon 
kindled into fierce theological wrath, 
and cried out, “What! Mr. Sprint! old 
Mr. Sprint! Alas! he is a Baxterian! 
he is a middle man! he is an oteasional 
Conformist! he is neither fish nor flesh! 
nor good red-herring!“ 

“Upon this,” says Calamy, “I could 
not forbear smiling, and said, Mother, 
mother, he is a good man, and a great 
man; he is moving apace to heaven 
himself, and helping others thither too. 
* * * Such carriage towards him 
would never induce me to listen to such 
a motion as yours. For the very same 
names as you give to him now, you 
would in a little time give to me, and 
perhaps yet worse, crying that you had 
got out of the frying-pan into the fire!” 

Calamy did not settle at Andover. 
But he was not like the faithless knight, 
who “loves and rides away;“ who 
avows his preference for a people if 
they will but send him a call; and, 
after all, allured by greener pastures 
and more /ocher, leaves them to sigh 
or weep, if they will. And for more 
than two centuries Andover has had 
yodly ministers in succession to feed 
the flock of God there. May it flour- 
ish exceedingly for many generations 
by the preaching of the word. May 
the faith of Christians grow exceed- 
ingly. May love abound; and may 
it become behind in no gift, waiting 
for the coming of Christ, with all his 


saints. D. 
— — 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Deserted City—Promolions—A Song o 
Degrees —The Forts—Fort Corcoran— 
Soldiers’ Cemetery al Arlington—A Nad 
Funeral. 
Messrs. Editors — A great change has 

come over this city within the past few 

months. It is now more quiet than at 
any time during the past four years. 

Two months ago the crowd here was 

very great. Two hundred and fifty 

thousand soldiers were encamped in the 
vicinity, their white tents covering all 
the hills about the city, on every side, 
for miles. ‘To see these armies, came 
many of the curious and many relatives 
of the soldiers. On every street, at all 
times, by day, and often far into the 
night, long wagon trains, bearing sup- 
plies, strung themselves out; every 
where were to be seen ambulances, 
mule-teams, officers and soldiers, moun- 
ted and unmounted, singly or in compa- 
nies or regiments—in short, war in all 
its activities and machinery, without its 
strife. 
ow speedily bas the scene changed! 

Only a few thousand soldiers left in the 

neighbouring forts and barracks. Near- 

ly all that multitude of armed men, 
scattered broadcast over tke land, re- 

joicing in the presence of friends, fol- . 

lowing the avocations of peace. 

The chief signs of the late war we 
now see, are the constant droves of 
horses and mules being taken away to 
different parts of the country by those 
who have purchased them from the 
government, which is disposing of thou- 
sands upon thousands here as in other 
cities. Frequently, also, we see the 
large cannon from the ‘fortifications 
being drawn through the city, their 
work of defence, we hope, for ever 
done; and occasionally one of these 
broken down in the midst of a thorough- 
fare, a helpless monster, powerless by 
its own weight. 

The war has left the streets of the 
city, in many plgces, in very bad order, 
and it is to be hoped. that for our good 
name the work of repairing will be 
pasheg forward ſteadily. There are 
still to be seen many officers upon the 
streets, who are here adjusting accounts, 
seeking promotion, perhaps, or awaiting 
discharge. 

Government has been very liberal in 
its promotions at the close of the war, 
especially with the brevet rank, as it 
well may afford to be, since it costs 
the government nothing The only trou- 
ble is, that if it is given to all, it will 
mean nothing. ‘The brevet rank, as 
your readers understand, entitles the 
receiver to wear the uniform, and bear 
the title of the advanced grade, without 
receiving the pay. A young military 
friend suggests that this would, per- 
haps, be a good thing to introduce into 
clerical ranks, especially as some of the 
colleges seem to be getting very chary 
of the full degree, and, according to the 
intimation of one of your correspondents 
lately in the account of a college com- 
mencement, “disappointing” the hopes 
of many. Why not, in the case of these 
brethren on the anxious seat, confer the 
degree of Brevet D.D. for meritorious 
service, retaining the full degree until 
they shall haye won it fairly. Then 
these friends might cease their sorrows, 
and sing from the heart with David “a 
song of degrees.” But we wander. 


Many of the forts about the city are 
now abandoned, and their defences dis- 
mantled; and soon only the earthworks 
will remain to bear silent witness at 
once to our recent peril and protection, 
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Some of these, however, will be retained 


in use for some time as barracks for 
the regulars and invalii corps, of 
whom there are still many u. e. 

One of these defences is Fort Cor- 
coran, just opposite the cit,,. be of the 
first, if not the first built du. ing the re- 
bellion. Being lately called w visit it 
on official duty, we over from 
Georgetown to the Virginia shore, upon 
the Aqueduct Bridge at the head of 
Analostan or Mason’s Island. This 
bridge, before the war, was the aque- 
duet over the Potomac for the canal 
connecting us with Alexandria, being 

‘ mounted on huge piers of masonry. 

But when the war came the water was 
turned off, and it has been since used 

as a bridge. The Fort, situated on, 
Arlington Heights, commands a splen- 

did view of Washington and the river 
below for some distance. Our errand 

i was asadone. A soldier, whose family 
had lately come on to be with him, was 
called to follow one of his two children 
to the grave. Thus the sorrows of the 
war still continue. The group of sol- 
diers, a few officers’ wives, one or two 
children, and the mourning parents, be- 
side their beloved but now lifeless child, 
in the small frame barracks where com- 
forts are few, how unlike the blessings 
of home and friends at such a season! 
We accompanied the friends to the 
und, which was that of the 

soldiers’ at Arlington, the former resi- 
dence of General Lee. The old house, 
with its tall columns in front, still stands 
in its splendid position, overlooking the 
city and the river below. It is now 
used for offices in connection with the 
cemetery. But several of the rooms 
are reserved to be shown to visitors. 
We looked through these after our sad 
daties at the grave were done. Here 
are some fine old paintings, others not 
so fine, a portion of the library of the 
former owner, and some furniture said 
to have belonged to General Washing- 
ton. To the east ofthe house, within a 

4 few yards, is a beautiful flower-garden, 
laid out by the military authorities, 
upon a bank, around the paling of 
which, on the outside, are interred a 
number of officers who have died in 
hospitals in this vicinity. But a short 
distance further away from the house, 
and more to the rear than the garden, 
lie six thousand graves of our soldiers. 
These are arranged in long rows, closely 
side by side, covered with the green 
turf, and having headboards exactly 
similar in form and size, and painted 
1 white, with inscriptions ih black letters. 
Many bodies have been disinterred by 
friends, and taken away; but the grave 
and the headboard still remain, with 
the fact of the removal and its date 
painted upon the outside of the head- 
board. Some of the inscriptions are 
such as are seen in scarcely any other 
4 cemetery than that of the soldier. Sev- 
that we saw read thus:—“ The left 

arm of J~— S——,” Ac.; “The right 
leg of A——  B „ Ke. As this 
beautiſul property of over two thousand 
acres has been confiscated to the gov- 

* ernment, it is probable that at least 

part of it will be kept sacred for the 
purpose to which it is now devoted, 
other portions of it now being used as 
government farms. Interments are still 
being frequently made of those dying in 
our hospitals; but we learn that at one 
time these interments averaged over a 
hundred a day. It is reported in the 
daily papers that over twenty thousand 
soldiers have been buried in the vicinity 
of Washington during the war. What 
sad thoughts crowded into our hearts 
as we gazed upon these tokens of the 
army of the dead, and thought of the 
battles in which those brave men had 
fought and fallen, of the long and weary 
sufferings of many in the hospitals, of 
their expiring hopes, and their friendless 
funerals! Thank God that the day of 
battles is past Never more may it re- 
turn, at least in this our day. 

We left the one little child lying be- 
side the thousands of stern warriors, 
with no kindred forms, and not even a 
woman’s grave near;—a solitary burial 
indeed. And turning from the dead, 
we sought to comfort the living, and to 
chasten our own spirit with the solemn 
thoughts and lessons thus thrust upon 
it. May God bless our past sorrows to 
our future welfare, and not let our coun- 
try or ourselves forget that chastening 

which, if rightly apprehended, may yield 

the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby. 

HAWKEYE. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 
FREEDMEN—What SHALL WE Dv? 


The Assembly’s Committee is in great 
perplexity. Two serious difficulties are 
in the way, that we must have help to 
remove. Ist. We need MEN, to take 
charge of our missions and schools at 
each point occupied. We can obtain 
all the female teachers that we can hope 
to be able to support. Rations have 
been withdrawn from our teachers, 
thereby increasing the cost for each 
from ten to twelve dollars per month. 

But each mission must have a male 
head or superintendent, either lay or 
clerical. We must have an efficient, 
prudent, zealous missionary for each 

centre of missionary operations — but 
where are the men? Associated with 
each missionary, we must have from 
two to six assistants. A large number 
of pious, devoted ladies of our Church 
have offered to go, and many of them 
are pressing their case upon the Com- 
mittee with Christian earnestness. Many 
of them, practical teachers, have given 
up their schools at the North, where 
they are making good wages, to enter 
upon this work of the Church for a bare 
support. But we cannot send them 
alone to the field. Where are the men 
to direct and protect them ? 

At present no points can be occupied 
except those affording military protec- 
tion. And while we wait for men who 
are willing to “ endure hardness,” these 
points are being occupied, especially 
such as are most accessible. 

* The Board of Publication will com- 
mission as colporteurs all that we send 
out, if it is desirable, and thus afford 
them the double opportunity of useful- 
ness. We beg, then, in the name of the 
Master, for strong, devoted, prudent 
men—men willing to do any and every 
kind of word needed to educate and 
elevate the freedmen, as (God shall give 
ability and opportunity. 

Brethren, please send in your propo- 
sitions, endorsed by the Presbytery — 
teachers by their pastors and sessions. 
And then be as patient as possible, as 
the difficulties in the organization of the 
work are exceedingly great and per- 
plexing. | 

2d. We must have money. We have 
put the hand of our Church to- the 
plough— bow can we “look back?” 

The Assembly appointed the first 
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for this cause inthe churches. O breth- 
ren, please do not forget it. Do not put 
it off We have go: e as far as we dare 
go in tending teachers to the field, 
until we can have some sort of response 
from the Church. Yet opportunities are 
offered to us that we know not how to 
pass by. Our positions ought to be 
occupied by the lst of October; but we 
cannot send oul another teacher unless 
God's people send us help. We have 
faith in God and in his people; but 
what can we do without the money to 
carry on the work? At a central point 
in one of our Soutfern cities we have a 
most favourable, promising opening— 
buildings furnished, and such help as 
will bring the expense to the lowest 
point, if we can send and sustain twelve 
teachers. Yet the cost of this mission 
alone would Amount to seven or eight 
thousand dollars for the present year. 
We have the teachers ready. There is 
no more promising field. Three or four 
thousand people there are begging for 
the opportunities of education. But 
where is the money? Of course, all 
these missions will speedily become self- 
sustaining. Are there not at least eight 
of our Presbyterian Christians whom 
God has blessed with means, who will 
give a thousand dollars for the purpose 
of sustaining this grand mission for the 
present year, and so enable the Com- 
mittee to enter upon it? Please send 
your names to the Treasurer, A. CAME- 
RON, Esq., Box 224, Pittsburg, Pa., if 
you feel called of God to help in such a 
work. By all means let us have money 
speedily. 

By order of the Executive Committee 
on Freedmen. 

S. C. Loaan, Cor. Sec’y. 
W. D. Howarp, Chairman. .- 
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Messrs. Editors—Although such an 
introduction may, like some others we 
read of, and occasionally see, be no in- 
considerable portion of this letter, allow 
me to begin to-day by noting a few 
items of interesting religious intelligence 
of which I remember to have seen no 
mention in your columns. 

Our Eastern ministers sometimes hear 

our appealing cry for help, and, seeing 
the hand of the Master beckoning them 
in this direction, come to occupy the 
destitute, yet inviting fields of the great 
North-west, where good men are 80 
much needed, and where, for want of 
them, we have lost, and are daily losing, 
many eligible and important points. 
The Rev. R. C. Galbraith, formerly 
pastor of the church at Govanstown, 
Maryland, and Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore, has joined that 
little band of faithful labourers who 
compose the Presbytery of Saline, iu 
that portion of Illinois familiarly known 
as “Egypt,” and has taken charge of 
the church at Odin. He is said to have 
entered upon his new field of labour 
under very encouraging circumstances. 
The church at Odin is small, and was 
organized only a year or two ago; yet 
the place is at the crossing of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, and the Chicago branch 
of the Illinois Central Railroads, and is 
rapidly becoming an important point. 
It has not been occupied an hour too 
soon. There are many other points 
within the bounds of this Presbytery — 
in fact, we find them all over the Nortb- 
west—where faithful labourers in the 
gospel are greatly needed. Other de- 
nominations seem to find and use them, 
why cannot we? 

The Rev. H. B. Thayer, formerly of 
the Presbytery of Winnebago, Wiscon- 
sin, has received and accepted a call to 
the church at Kankakee, in the Presby- 
tery of Chicago, and lately, and for 
several years, the pastoral charge of the 
Rev. M. W. Staples. This church has 
been gathered and sustained in the 
midst of opposition which, to those who 
walk by sight, would have appeared in- 
superable; yet it bas known no retro- 
grade movement. It contains many 
excellent and faithful members; and the 
new pastor enters upon bis work with 
hopes which, we. trust, will not he dis- 
appointed. 

The Rev. Belville Roberts, formerly 
pastor of Calvary church, Rochester, 
New York, has accepted a call to the 
church at Freeport, Illinois, and has 
been, for nearly two months, actively at 
work upon his new field of labour. 
This church was very prosperous under 
the brief pastorate of the Rev. W. J. 
Johnson, but it seems, just now, to have 
received additional life and energy. At 
a recent communion it received an ac- 
cession of nine new members. The 
Sabbath-school has recently put itself in 
the way of being eflicient and attractive 
by furnishing itself with a new and 
valuable library. In selecting this li- 
brary the school showed sound sense by 
giving a preference to the unsurpassed 
publications of our own Board. If other 
schools would do the same thing, they 
would be largely the gainers. Our best 
wishes accompany the Rev. Mr. Roberts 
to his new field of labour. I should 
have mentioned that the congregation 
has just raised the means for thoroughly 
repairing its church edifice. 


ST. ANNE. 


Speaking of Kankakee reminds us of 
St. Anne, the centre and seat of the 
reformation under Father” Chiniquy, of 
which we heard so much but a few years 
ago. Your readers—many of them, at 
least—will well remember much that 
was said, and more that was written, in 
those days upon that absorbing topic; 
and they probably have not forgotten 
the high hopes that were then enter- 
tained of the success of the movement 
of which Mr. Chiniquy was the head. 
Becoming involved in difficulties with 
the Presbytery and Synod of Chicago, 
and having lost the confidence (whether 
justly or unjustly I do not say now) of 
many who had been his unwavering 
friends, Father Chiniquy and his adhe- 
rents, as many of your readers are 
aware, a few years since left our body, 
and connected themselves with the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada. Since then 
we have beard but little of him and his 
work. He has, however, pursued the 
even tenor of his why under the care of 
his new allies. He still preaches regu- 
larly to his people, and his congregation 
remains much as it was before it Uroke 
away from us. The Second church of 
St. Anne, with about eighty members, 
still remains in our connection. It was, 
originally, an off-shoot from the First 
church, and it will not, I think, be de- 
nied that its members are true converts 
from Popery, and are wegm-bearted, 
earnest, and faithful Christian people. 
Of this church that beloved brother, the 
Rev. Theodore Monod, was for some 
years pastor. Since nis return to 
France it has been without a pastor, 
and has laboured under great discour- 
agements. That it exists at all, is proof 
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of its loyalty to Obrist, and of its abid- 
ing attachment to the great scriptural 
doctrines of our Protestant Christianity. 
It is hoped that the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago will, at its next i ting, take el 
cient measures to suj»'y this chureh 
with a r. 

The “Children’s Church at St. Anne” 
still stands an unfinished monument and 
a finished warning. Undertaken with 
the very best of motives, and for the 
purpose of meeting what certainly ap- 
peared to be an inevitable necessity, the 
enterprise has failed, not so much be- 
cause we did not trust in God, as 
because we did trust, to some extent, in 
the integrity and truthfulness of pro- 
fessedly Christian men. 

The movement from Popery to Pro- 
testantism, inaugurated and led by Fa- 
ther Chiniquy, seems to have culminated 
long ago. It appears to have spent its 
force, and to have lost its aggressive 
power. It never had the extent and 
promise it was represented as possess- 
ing. And yet it was a movement of no 
inconsiderable magnitude and no mean 
results. That it was nota /ailure, as 
is too generally supposed, and that much 
good resulted from it, while the san- 
guine hopes of many were disappointed, 
is very evident. The existence of the 
Second church of St. Anne, and the 
withdrawal of at least one thousand 
children from under the yoke of Popery 
and the influence of Popish priests, and 
their education with an open Bible in 
their hands, would, if no other results 
hed been secured, amply compensate 
for allthe labour and money expended 
on this mayement. But these results 
are to be unending. They are to flow 
out eternally in an ever-widening and 
ever-deepening channel; and this is our 
encouragement and our hope. 

It is feared by many that those who 
have adbered to Mr. Chiniquy are not 
thoroughly reformed, and would, should 
he be called away, relapse to Rome. I 
do not believe this. Whatever they 
may be now, and whatever they may 
become hereafter, they are not Roman- 
ists, and will never return to the Rom- 
ish Church. The parents are, I think, 
well cured of any weakness in that 
direction, and the children certainly 
will be more firmly established in the 
Protestant faith than their parents are. 
If all we hoped for bas not thus far 
been accomplished by it, much good has 


certainly resulted from the reformation 


at St. Anne. 


OUR NORTH-WESTERN SEMINARY. 


The next session of this Institution 
will commence early in September. It 
is now quite certain that the number of 
students will be largely in advance of 
that of last year. This is as it should 
be. Students who contemplate pastoral 
labour in the great North-west should 
pursue their theological studies here, 
become familiar with our habits and our 
wants, and not come among us to learn 
what they must learn, by an experience 
that is not always remarkably pleasant. 

CALVIN. 


— — — 
For the Presbyterian. 


Resolutions of Lake Presbytery. 


At a mecting of Lake l'resbytery, ealled 
fur the purpose of considering the request 
of the Rev. 8. C. Logan, to dissolve the 
pastoral relation cxisting between him and 
the Presbyterian church of Valparaiso, In- 
diana, in order to his acecptance of the call 
of the General Assembly, through its Com. 
mittee on Freedmen, to the Corresponding 
Secretaryship of that Committee, the Rev. 
R. S. Goodman, and ruling elder Joseph 
Peirce, were appointed a committee to draft 
resolutious expressive of the feelings and 
julgment of this Presbytery touching such 
dissolution of the pastoral relation. After 
consultation the Committee reported ax 
follows : 

Whereas, The Rev. 8. C. Logan has heen 
elected ty the important office of Seeretary of 
the Assem!ily’s Committee on Freedmen, and 
on request of brother Logan, made of the 
eharch of which he hax been the acceptable 
and successful paster for five years, the 
church, after hearing his statements and eon- 
viction of duty, concerred with him in sueh 
conviction, and resolved to unite with him in 
requesting Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral 
relation ; therefure, i 

Resolved, I. Thdt we have heard with un 
feigned regret the request now brought before 
us; and yet, on listening to brother Logan's 
statements, and the action of the church of 
which he has been tor, we are constrained 
w believe it ix a call of the Great lead of the 
Church, and therefore dare not say aaght 
against it. 

Resolved, 2 That we regard the work to 
which our brother is now called as one of 
very great importance, and that our seympa- 
thies go with him, and our prayers shall go 
forth for his prosperity, and the success of the 
great work of givingahe gospel of Christ to 
those who have been in bonds, but who are 
now, in the holy and mysterious providence 
of God, made free. 

Resolved, 3. That we, as a Presbytery, 
deeply regret that we may hope no longer to 
be associated, as heretofore, with the brother 
now about to leaye us, and that we may have 
the pleasure and benefit of his counsel and 

rsonal efforts no more; our fellowship with 

im has been sweet, our intercourse has been 
delightful and profitable; and to whatever 
part of the vineyard of God he may be called, 
vur memories of his faithful labours and 
ardent sympathies with us in our frequently 
disheartening efforts to advance the cause of 
our Redeemer, and win souls to the knowledge 
of saving truth, will linger with us till life 
shall — | We will pray God to make him a 
polished shaft in his quiver, and that, through 
his instrumentality, very many souls of those 
formerly in bondage ma led to sing 
God’s praise with those whom the trath has 
made free for ever. 

Resolved, 4. That we sympathize with the 
church now left destitute of a pastor by our 
action, and that we earnestly pray and be- 
lieve that God will soon send them a pastor 
after his own heart, Wo shall go in and out 
before them, and break with them the bread 
of life. A. Y. Moors, Moderator. 

II. L. Vannuvs, Stated Clerk, 
Goshen, Indiana, Aug. 8, 1865. 


LABORIOUS WRITERS OF SERMONS. 


The following extract from an article 
in the New York Observer, may serve to 
show the amount of writing involved in the 
life and labours of some ministers :—* Rev. 
Joshua Moody, the first minister of Ports- 
mouth, New Ilampshire, wrote four thou- 
sand and seventy-six sermons iu thirty-nine 
years. Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. Dis said 
to have written a thousand sermons in ten 
years. Rev. Asa McFarland, D. D., of Con. 
cord, New Hampshire, left two thousand 
and fifty-four sermons written in twenty-six 
years, an average of seventy-six a year. 
Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., in his fortieth 
anniversary sermon, stated that he had 
written four thousand sermons at full 
length. Rev. John Crane, D.D., of North- 
ridge, Massachusetts, wrote four thousand 
sermons in fifty years. Rev. Joseph La 
throp, p. D., of West Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, left more than five thousand manu- 
script sermons; besides which he had pub- 
lished six octavo volumes of scrmons, and 
a larger number of single and occasional 
discourses than any other American divine 
of the day, or of any other day except that 
of Cotton Mather. Rev. Timothy M (oo 
ley, D.D., of Granville, Massachusetts, 
left a memorandum that he had preached 
nine thousand sermons; making all reason 
able allowances for those that had been 
preached twice or more, he could not have 
written less than seven thousand. How 
many sermons were written by Key. Sam- 
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uel Nott, . D., of Franklin, Connecticut, is 
not knn, but he wus in the habit of writ- 
ing two, and somet mes three sermons a 
week, enen when h: wis ninety-five years 
old; he must have produced, during his 
ministerial life of seventy years, as many as 
seven thousand sermons. 


Hews of the Churches. 


The Methodists have purchased an eligi- 
ble lot in Springfield, Illinois, for a Second 
church. They have also bought an edifice 
of another denomination, and are moving it 
to the lot. When arranged, it will make a 
very desirable property. 
An the north-eastern part of the city 
of Philadelphia, the Rev. John W. Arthur, 
— of Siloam church, spends every 
unday afternoon upon the lots, or in the 
lanes and alleys, holding short religious 
services, speaking to the crowds that come 
together, and distributing tracts. 

—The British Wesleyan Conference 
commenced its session at Birmingham, 
England, on the 27th of July. The Rev. 
William Shaw was elected President, and 
the Rev. J. Farrar Scerstary. Bishop 
Janes, the representative of American 
Methodism, was received by the Confer- 
ence on the 28th of July, and made an 
address the same evening. 

—Andrew chapel, Nashville, Tennessee, 
which has hitherto been used for hospital 
purposes, has been restored to the Trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
and they are now occupying it as a regular 
place of worship. 

—Some years ago the project of build- 
ing a Metropolitan Methodist church in 
Washington City was agitated, an eligible 
site secured, and the foundation laid. Na- 
tional troubles then checked the enterprise. 
But ny the question is again agitated, 
with every prospect of a grand success. 

~-The Rev. IIiram I’. Shepherd, late of 
the Ontario Conference of the Canada 
Methodist Epi Church, but now of 
the New York Kast Conference, has ro- 
cently entered upon his pastorate at the 
Nathan Bangs church, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Dutch Reformed. 


The Rev. Peter Lepeltak, of the last 
graduating class from the Seminary at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, was installed 
astor of the Holland church, at High 
’rairic, Illinois, on the (ith of July. 

—The Rev. Alexander McKelvey has 
necepted a call from the Second Reformed 
Dutch church of Coxsackie, New York 


Episcopal. 

The corner-stone of a new Protestant 
Episcopal church was laid on Thursday of 
last week at Cape May, New Jersey, with 
the ceremonies appropriate to such an 
event. Bishop Odenheimer, of New Jer. 
Rey, was present and officiated on the occa. 
sion. 

The Rev. Pelham Williams having 
accepted the chaplainey of Hobart Col 
lege, Geneva, soon will enter upon his 
duties. 

—The Bishop of Georgia, Rev. Dr. 
Elliott, docs not appear at all anxious to 
conceal his own pro-rebel proclivities, nor 
his admiration of certain magnates who 
sacrificed their lives in the cause of trea- 
son, and whose memories, therefore, the 
North can never respect. But without 
that “respect” it seems there is to be no 
re-union. The Bishop's own words are: 
“It is our duty to guard the memory of 
our deecased Bishops, Meade, Otey, and 
especially our beloved Polk. * * * We 
should feel assured that no reproach, either 
direct or implied, shall be cast upon their 
_ * * * The reputation of the 

cad is in our keeping, and we can frater 
nize with nobody who would willingly dix 
turb their ashes. * * * We revere their 
memory, and weep over their graves. * * * 
Silence, if you please, but let it be di- 
tinctly understood that there shall not be 
a word of ebloquy or dixpraise.” That is 
rather strong on “ Polk,” but no stronger 
than the following as to the Ceoryia 
Bishop's political status: —“ We entered 
upon this strugyle, which was irrepressible, 
and foreed upon us, after having counted 
the cost; but | should be a hypocrite if | 
came forward with any smile upon my 
face, and said I rejoiced at it. I do not 
rejoice in it; but I have taken the oath of 
allegiance, and mean to keep it.” 

—t. Paul's church, Hopkinton, Massa 
chusetts, was destroyed by fire on Tuesday 
afternoon, July [Sch. Nearly all the con 
tents were removed; but it was found im- 
possible to save the building. 


Baptist. 

The Rev. Dr. Bosworth, of Portland, 

Maine, has received a call from the First 
Baptist church of Lawrence, Massachu- 
sctts. 
—The Rev. D. R. Campbell, D. D., of 
Georgetown, Kentucky, says the Cincin- 
nati Gutter, died quite suddenly at the 
Elliston Ilouse, in the city of Covington, 
Kentucky, at half-past six -o’clock on Pri- 
day evening, the UIth inst. Ile was at 
tacked in New York with dysentery, and 
in endeavouring to reach is home at 
Georgetown, became much worse, and was 
only able to reach Covington, where, al. 
though he received every attention from 
skilful physicians and kind friends, he 
sunk rapidly, and was soon beyond hopes 
of recovery. Ile was a man eminently 
distinguished for his piety, great learning, 
practical sense, and usefulness as a minis. 
ter, a Professor in the Western Baptist 
Thevlogical Institute, and as President of 
Georgetown College, his loss can searcely 
be estimated by the Buptist denomination 
in the West. 

—The Baptist congregation of Belvi- 
dere, New Jersey, have bought a lot on 
the corner of Hardwick and Third streets, 
opposite the square, and are now circulat- 
ing subscriptions, with the intention of 
building a commodious edifice in which to 
worship. 

—A. W. Tousey, a late graduate of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, has re- 
ceived a very carnest as well as unanimous 
call to become pastor of the North Baptist 
church of Chicago, Illinois, which he has 
accepted. 

—The Rev. W. D. Siegfried has re- 
signed his pastorate of the Twelfth Baptist 
church of Philadelphia, to take effect on 
the Ist of September. 

—The Rev. A. C. Wheat has resigned 
his pastoral charge of the church in New 
Britain, Pennsylvania. The Rev. A. G. 
Thomas has been called to the pastorate of 
the church at Mount Lolly, New Jersey. 


Lutheran. 


In the Theological Seminary at Cettys- 
burg, l’ennsylvania, Dr. Hay has been elect- 
ed to the lrofessorship of Old Testament 
Philology and Exegesis, including the He- 
brew language and some other branches, 
and the Rev. M. Valentine to the chair of 
Biblical and Keclesiastical IIistory. There 
will now be four l’rofessors in the Semi- 
nary, viz: Drs. Brown, Krauth, and Hay, 
and the Rev. Mr. Valentine. 


Presbyterian (New-school.) 

The Rev. C. W. Hawley, late of Liver- 

l, New York, has reecived a call to the 
1 church in Waterville, New 
York, of which the Rev. T. D. Hunt was 
recently pastor. 

—At the communion season in Tabor 
church, Philadelphia, last Sabbath week, 
fourteen persons were received, of whom 
eleven were on profession of their faith. 


Witeerrorce.—In the “ Life of Wil. 
berforce“ is the following entry in his 
diary: — Went to hear Mr. Foster. Felt 
much devotion, and wondered at a man 
who fell asleep during the psalms. During 


the sermon went to slecp myself.” 


RESBYTERIA 


General Fleas. 
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SiNGULAR.—A writ rin Harper ſonth- 
ly, describing the effects of the she-!ls which 
were thrown into the —< Charleston, 
South Carolina, records the following :— 
“ Another shell tore open a Bible upon th 

pulpit desk of a church, leaving a lea 

upon which were conspicuous the words, 
In cnemy hath done this. The church re 
fe to was the Methodist Protestant 
church. The sentence, “an enemy, hath 
done this,” was found on a fragment of the 
Bible ving near the door, and was the first 
picked * y the first person entering the 
church after the explosion of the shell. 


A TRANSLATION.—The De nt of 
State has received, through Mr. Burlin- 
game, the United States Minister to China, 
a copy of the recent translation of Whea- 
ton’s International Law into the Chinese 
language, which has been made by the 
Rev. W. A. P. Martiv, of the American 
Presbyterian mission. 


Graterut —A new church has recently 
been built in Carmel, Putnam county, New 
York, by Mr. Daniel Drew, the famous 
steamboat man of New York city, at a cost 
of $50,000. Doing due homage to the 
man of means, the good people have placed 
a marble slab in the front of the ame 
with the following inscription elegantly 
carved thereon:— The Daniel Drew Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church.” Is not that 
gratitude with a vengeance / 


Linenan Gire.—W. W. Corcoran, Reg. 
of Washington city, has presented to the 
corporation of Columbian College his fine 
building situated on H street, between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, now 
vecupied by the United States Government 
as a surgical museum. The building is 
60 feet long and 36 feet wide, having 5 feet 
of vacant ground on either side, aud about 
21 feet in the rear, and the property is 
valned at about 830,000. 


Resianation.—The Rev. Dr. G. NM. 
Giger has resigned the Professorship in 
Princeton College, which he has held for 
a number of years. We are sorry to learn 
that ill health is the reason for this resig 
nation. 


HisroricaL Researcies.—The Rev. 
Dr. I W. K. Handy is about to publish 
an octavo volume of six hundred pages, con- 
taining a history of Presbyterian churches 
on the Kastern Shore of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and in Delaware. 


Puncw on tue Cantz. — The last 
number of the London /e contains a 
picture of the bottom of the Atlantic 
Vccan, with a group of mermaids swinging 
on the eable, and gambolling around it. 
At one side appears old Neptune, who 
calls out, “Ahoo-y there! Let that ‘ere 
cable alone, can't you” That's the way 
tother one was wrecked.” 


Wir rrom tue Warerina-PLAces.— 
A gentleman just from a high priced hotel 
ut Newport, says all his money went by 
the Loard. 

Wanted at Saratoga—The Red Sea, 
to destroy Faro and alk his hasta Ms. 
Grundy. 


Homestic Hews, 


Lance Propuction.—A great increase in 
production of naval stores in North Carolina 
is promised by the Wilmington Herald, as 
follows: — The pine forests in Columbus coun- 
ty, und Marion and Horry districts, swarm 
with lulworers making turpentine and rosin. 
Every body, white and black, who has nothing 
else to do —which constitutes the majority of 
the people this year—have gone into this 
business because of the small capital it re- 
quires, The consequence will be that an un- 
precedented quantity of naval stores will be 
bronght to market this fall. Here, of itself, 
ixa business of vast extent. Wilmington al- 
ready has the reputation of being the greatest 
naval «tere market in the world. This winter 
it will be able to furnish a greater amount of 
these staples than ever before. 


Oi, Crry.—We learn from the Oil City 
erntete (hat business in that stirring town is 
quite brisk, ad that every thing argues well 
lor a heavy fall trade. Oil City has now bo- 
tween twelve asd fifteen thousand inbabi- 
tante, the popnalation having doubled within 
the last year, It hax four charches, a fine 
new school house, und is provided with every 
thing necessary for the wants of the citizens, 


Memphis and other 
places in Tennessee a severe shock of an 
earthquake was felt on Tharsday morning, 
the Lith wet. Buildiogs were shaken, and 
chimn ya tambled over. No particular dam- 
age was done as far as is known, At St. 
Louis and Cairo a similar shock was felt on 
Friday, the IXth inst. 


A New Town.—-Reno is the name of a 
new town located on the right bank of the 
Allegheny river, within four miles of Frank- 
lin, and on the line of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway. It is named after 
General Reno, who was a native of Franklin. 
The founders of the town are Galusha A. 
Grow, ex-Spenker of the United States House 
of Representatives, and C. W. Culver, Con- 
gressman elect from the Crawford district, 


Darn —Jesper Harding. Esq., Collector of 
Internal Revenue of the First District of 
Pennsylvania, and formerly publisher of the 
l’ennsyloania Inquirer, afterwards the Phila- 
delphia’ Inquirer, died at Chestnut IIill, Phila- 
delphia, on Monday morning, the 21st inst. 


Tux Lake Commence.—The commerce of 
the great lakes of the United States amounts 
ut present to at least twelve hundred millions 
of dollars annually. It employs about two 
thousand vessels and twenty thousand sailors, 
besides four great lines of railroad. 


Tue Fuxpev eur or New Yors.—The 


Committee of the Commissioners of the Sink- 


ing Fund report that on the first of February 
last the funded debt of the city of New York, 
represented in city stocks, was 0,658, 676.50. 
On the 25th of March thoy held stocks and 
bonds amounting to $8,875,301 on account of 
the sinking fund for the redemption of the 
city debt. As the amount of this latter more 
than equals one-fourth of the whole debt of 
the city, and as, with proper management, it 
may be made to more than pay the interest 
on the debt, the ſuct is worthy of notice. 


Cuear —A milk company is to be 
furmed in Boston, to supply pure milk at five 
cents a quart, or sixteen cents per gallon. 
Ten cents is the price per quart in New York 
of milk well iced. 


Llovs.—lIt is said that the crop of hops this 
year will very generally prove a failure. The 
depredations of vermin have been such as to 
entirely,spoil the vines in many places, and 
growers have ploughed up their hop planta- 
tions. The crop in England is happily a 
good one this season so far. 


A Weautray Man.—Mr. William II. Johns, 
the well-known coal operator, and since 1832 
a resident of Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, 
died at his dwelling in St. Clair, last week, of 
dropsy, in the sixticth year of his age. Mr. 
Johns was born in Pembrokeshire, South 
Wales, and came to this country in 1832. Ile 
worked for several years after his arrival as a 
miner. In 1846 he, with his brother, Mr. 
Thomas II. Johns, purchased the Eagle Col- 
liery, St. Clair, a valuable property. In 1854 
Thomas retired from the firm, and William 
carried it on until his death. Ile returned 
from Europe lately, which he visited in the 
spring to recruit his health. It is estimated 
that the value of Mr. John’s * at the 
time of his death was $2,000, , which is 
inherited by two sons and three daughters. 


Dinixisutxa.— The Saratoga tribe of Indi- 
ans is reduced nearly to a minimum. It con- 
sists this year, it is stated, of six or eight 
Canadian Frenchmen, a candle-eating Labra- 
dorian, two octogenarian squaws, a North 
American papoose. 


A Horeiste Penn- 
sylvania, was the scene of a horrible tragedy 
on Saturday, the 19th inst. A German 
named Henry Berrier, residing on Second 
street, murdered his wife by splitting her 
head open with the pole of an axe, and then 
committed suicide by cutting his throat from 
ear tu ear. Berrier is said to have been la 
bouring under temporary insanity. 


Anoraer Tatevinc in New York. 
—The New York Daily News says: — Albert 
A. Jones, Freight Collector on the Erie Rail- 
road, has, been perpetrating a series of rob- 
beries. It appears that his salary was about 


„ theas od dollars pe 
ble apartments in one 
representing his salary, .» another suite « f 
splendid «partments on way, represen’- 
ing hi +t alings, and in which he entertained 
his fema).: friends. rooms were 
@ perfect se investigation of bis 
accounts — 2 he stole three thousand 
dollars in one day, and how much more, and 
how long he has been stealing, is not yet de- 
termined on. 


Propuction or Coal. — The entire anthra- 
cite coal production this year from all sources, 
as far as reported, is 4,661,981 tons, against 
5,761,252 tons to co nding time last 
year, showing a loss of 1,099,264 tons. 
year government demand was active, and 
most of the iron works of the country were in 
full blast. The demiand on the part of the 
government is materially lessened, and many 
of our iron works, those great consumers of 
coal, have been pretty much at a standstill. 
The price of coal having fallen fully fifty per 
cent. as compared with last year, the iron 
works are resuming operations, and the price 
of coal is on — The prospect of the 
coal trade is’decidedly good fur the remainder 
of the year. 


Crerxs.—There are 1600 male and 500 
female clerks in the Treasury Department at 
Washington—being more than two full regi- 
ments, speaking in military parlance. The 
annual cost of this little army is more than 
two million dollars. 


yeu. He had hun 
garter of the city 


Foreign Hews. 
EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamer 
Belgian. 

No news has been received of the Great East- 
ern of her consorts. The delay in her return 
strengthened the impression that something might 
lave happened tothe tanks in which the cable was 
stored, and that it might have been necessary to 
busy the cable until the tanks were made good. 
At an extraordinary meeting of the Atlantic Tele. 
graph Company, held in London on the th inst., 
it was resolved to convert prefereu ee shares into 
con-oliated 8 per cent. preferential stock, and to 
issue additional capitel to the extent of $400,000, 
to complete the present cable, and construct and 
lay down a second one. The chairman, Hon. J 
S Wortley, eaid he had no information to give the 
meetung, but he hoped fur reliable information in 
a day or two. He said the shareholders should be 
encouraged to persevere. The meeting was large 
and unanimous. 

New propositions from Prussia to Austria rela- 
tive to Schleswig Holstein were under considera- 
tien, and it is reported that if they fail, Austria 
will immediately urge the Federal Diet to reeog- 
nize Augustenburg as the sovereign of the Duchies. 
The cholera is still spreading at Constantinople. 

A special telegram from Vienna to the London 
Times says Count laue is the bearer of most 
pacific despatches, and that Austria has concluded 
not to break with Prussia for the sake of Dake 
Augustenburg. 

Queen Victoria and yonnger members of her 
family had arrived at Antwerp, and proceeded to 
visit the King of Belgiam. 

The London Daily News says there is no longer 
any prospect whatever of any further payment of 
dividend or principal of the Confederate loan 
The Times highly euloyizes General Sherman for 
his modest speech at St. Louis, Missoari 

The Paris correspomlent of the London Star 
says the popular subscription of 10 centimes for a 
gold medal for Mrs. Lincoln wus still progressing 


There were 25,000 subscribers, and « commiticee 


was appointed to raise the number to 100,000. 

The new Parliament was further nominally 
adjourned till November Ist. 

Abd-el-Kader had quitted Kugland for Paris, 
it was reported, on account of a lack of attention 
in high quarters. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce had me- 
morialized the Postmaster General for the Cana 
dian steamers to sail on Fridays instead of Satur- 
days. 

It was rumoured in Paris that reinforcements 
to the extent of 6000 troops were ou the point of 
being sent to Mexico—3000 from France, and 
3000 from Algeria. 

The illness of the King of Spain had assumed a 
more serious aspect. 


Married. 


— — 


In Vienna, Ohio, July 4th, by the Rev. 
Xenophon Betts, Mr. Roseat A. Kuan, of Penn 
sylvania, to Miss Cuana R. Haves, of Vienna. 

In Tiffin, Ohio, on the 19th of —_ * the 
Rev. J. E. Lapsley, Mr. B. F. Town to Miss Nona, 
— daughter of F. Don Banu, Esq., all of 

iffin. 


Also, in the same city, by the samo, on the 10th 
inst., Mr. Joan R. Lewts, of Company A. Sth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer luſantry, to 
Tina FuLK@ARD. 


On the 17th inst., at the residence of Jadge C. 
Stine, by the Rev. D. D. Clarke, D.D., Mr. Pati 
Suita to Miss Prupence Au Wirnnow. * 

Near Frankville, lowa, on the 10th inst., by 
the Rev. Joseph Adams, the father of the bride, 
assisted by the Rev. J. W. Crawford, Mr. Rongur 
Campsett, of Portage City, Wisconsin, to Miss 
Manraa W. Adams. 

In Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, on the loch inst., 
by the Rev. J. H. ard, Mr. Josxru C. 
Bacar, of Pottsville, Schuylkill county, 
sylvania, to Miss Jenni L. laws, of Bellefonte, 

ennsylvania. 


In Frenchtown, New Jersey, on the 19th inst., 
by the Rev. J. D. Randolph, Mr. WII 
—— of Milford, New Jersey, to Mrs. 
Anwa Ort, of Kintuersville, Pennsylvania. 

In Conyngham Valley, Penosylvania, on the 
20th inst., by the Rev. John Johnson, Mr. 
Euwand to Miss Caragzaine Baier, 
both of Butler T@wnship, Pennsylvania. 

By the same, on the 2ist inst., Mr. Dame 
Sacer to Miss Manta both of Hazle- 
ton, Luzerne county, Pennsy!vania. 


OBITUARY. 


[AM Obituaries over three lines lo te paid for in advance 
at the rate of len cents for every siz words.) 


Died, in Oxford, Pennsylvania, on the llth 
inst. LITTLE JESSIE, daughter of MARY 
GALLOWAY and J. CARPENTER WORTH, 
aged three months and seven days. 


Died, in Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania, on the 
8th inst, ANNA RACHEL, daughter of the 
Rev. C. R. LANE, aged four years and eleven 
months. 

Died, at New Castle, Delaware, on the 12th 
inst. Dr. JAMES COUPER, in the sixty-third 

ear of his age. The deceased was apparently 
n his usual health, and came in from his last 

fessional call less than two hours before his 
eath. After family worship, he retired to rest 
in cheerful spirits; but before midnight, without 
a moment’s warning, without a w spoken, he 
breathed his last. A death so sudden did not 
find this excellent man unprepared. Of pious 

rents and Christian education, he was 0 to 
eel by the Holy Spirit, nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, that he needed, to prepare him for 
heaven, more than his spotless morality and 
blameless life. He was by nature a man of the 
most delicate sensibility, scrupulous justice, and 
refined sense of honour. Quiet, sensitive, and 
unostentatious, tough resolute, energetic, and 
firm, he became thus in mature manh an 
intelligent, calm, and thorough Christian. He 
was of a meek and lowly heart; he was a man of 
steady and consistent religious principle. He 
was not emotional and demonstrative in words. 
His religious affections, deep and earnest, were 
rather shown by cali, quiet action, by embody- 
ing in duty the principle, “If ye love me, keep 
my commandments.” All the natural excellences 
of his character as a son, a citizen, a profes- 
sional man, a friend, derived new beauty from 
the presence of God's sanctifying Spirit. He 
thenceforth took an earnest interest in all the 
benevolent operations of the Church, beginning 
especially with the cause of missions; he was 
ready not only for every good work, but for de- 
vising liberal things; he was given to hospi- 
tality, and made the ministers of Jesus feel his 
house a home; he consecra a due portion of 
his income to the Lord. In simplicity and godly 
sincerity, with a consistency others might well 
admire and imitate, he was to the last, “ Not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.“ Ife possessed the finest endowments for 
the profession he adorned. His natural deli- 
cacy, his gentleness, his almost womanly mod- 
esty, his soothing voice; even his noiseless foot- 
step, his quick, instinctive, discriminating dis- 
cernment of the features of disease, his quick, 
earnest, sympathizing heart—all pointed him 
out asa man rarely fitted for the sick room and 
its ministrations of sorrow. He was an orna 
ment to the medical profession. 
active titioner for more than forty years. 
He took u deep interest and pride in that 
affected its interests and honour. He was a 
member of the Convention which formed the 
National Medical Association; was chairman of 
the Committee on Medical Education; and con- 
tinued a member of the Association, useful and 
diligent, till his death. He was all the Pex 
cian can be by refinement, culture, and love of 
his profession; he was all the Christian can 
become through the indwelling grace of the 
Holy Spirit. A field where his talents could 
have had wider scope, would have placed him 
among the most prominent men of his calling. 
Few men combine. as did himself, the hig 
qualities of the refined gentleman, the earnest 
physician, and the humble Christian. The band 
of professional brethren who gathered around 
him and carried bim to his lust resting-place, 
in heartfelt sorrow; the Christian friends who 
came from distant homes to follow him with 
tears to his sudden tomb; the poor and aged, 
who went with weeping eyes — totteriug steps 
to take a farewell look in his grave—these showed 
the hold he had taken on those who kuew him, 
and were ca of appreciating his worth. The 
character of such men is the ornament of their 


He was an 


— at half-past 7 o'clock. 


profession, the wee th their coin! the tres 
sure ol the Chureb voice from ven adds, 
“My peculiar trea 

B. 


Died, u Willian sb: Blair “ennsyl- 
Vania, u the 7th i wt. Mr. WILLIAM SPEAR, 
in the .eventy-nirth year of his age. Born in 
Donegal, Lancast r — Pennsylvania, of 
pious parents, the de was brought up in 
the fear of the Lord, and early made a profession 
of religion. He came to Williamsburg nearly 
sixty years ago. Ile assisted in organizing the 
Presbyterian church in this place, and was 
chosen one of its first ruling dun and to the 
day of his death took a deep interest in its pros 
perity. The circle of his acquaintance was 
extensive; and wherever known, he was res- 
pected and beloved. He was evenly and very 
cheerful in his disposition. Ile was a kind hus- 
band, an ailectionate father, a social companion, 
a cordial friend, and an unostentatious Christian. 
He was a great sufferer; and for twenty years, 
from chronic rheumatism, was unable to put on 
his own clothes, and for nearly eight years was 
entirely confined to bed. Yet he was always 
cheerful, and no one ever heard him complain. 
As the time of his departure drew near, his faith 
in the Redeemer was his support and comfort. 
His last message to his absent children was, “| 
die in peace, because I place all my trust in the 
merits of the Lord Jesus.” W. 

Died, in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, on the 
29th of March, after a long and painful illness, 
JONATHAN DORSEY, M. D., in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. We cannot see this 
worthy man pass into the grave without pay 
ing our feeble tribute to his memory. He was a 
native of the county in which he fied. Having 
completed his classical studies, he read medi- 
eine, and after graduating at a medical college 
of Philadelphia, he returned to his native county 
to practise his profession, to which he devoted 
the remainder of his life. Dr. Dorsey was emi- 
nently a gentleman. His pleasing manners and 
regard for the feelings of others made him a gen- 
eral favourite. He was a skilful physician, and 
by his professional fidelity secu the alfection 
of his patients, and the confidence of all who 
knew him. He always respected religion, and 
two years before his death he obtained a per 
sonal interest in it, united with the Presbyterian 
Church, and adorned his profession by a “godly 
walk and conversation.” His suflerings were 
great, but he borp them with (Christian patience, 
“leaning on his Beloved.” Shortly before he 
became unconscious he said, “I am a sinner 
saved by grace.” He leaves behind him a large 
cirele of friends, who loved him, and mourn his 
loss, and cherish his memory. 

Died, on the 2d inst., at the residence of Wil- 
liam Brooke, Esq., near East Freedom, Blair 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. SARAH ANN 
MOORE, in the fifly-sixth year of her age. The 
deceased was the wife of Mr. Sumuel Moore, of 
Duncansville Less than one year since it was 
our mournful duty to record the death of a dear 
and only son. Now the teuder wife and loving 
mother sleeps her last sleep by the side of her 
beloved child. Truly, ; 


“ Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care.” 
Several months ago Mrs. Moore submitted to u 
painful surgical operation on one of her breasts, 
in hope of eradicating « growing cancer. The 
hope was vain. She nev. recovered from the 
shock to her system occasioned by the excision. 
She was naturally of a fearful, timid disposition. 
But she submitted to the verdict of her physi 
cians and the consequent operation with calm 
resignation. And so in her spiritual life she 
walked often doubtingly, trembliugly, and in her 
protracted illness experienced many “ gloomy 
doubts and distressing fears.” But in the end 
her faith triumphed; all her fears were van. 
quished, and she was enabled to say, I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” Jesus was present 
and “very precious in the last trying hour. 
“ While on His breast she leaned her head, 
And breathed her life out sweetly there.” 


Died, on the 10th inst, in Martinsburg, Blair 
county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. MARGARET W. 
GRAFILUB, in the sixty-lifth year of her age. 
Here was a most remarkable example of patience 
in affliction. The disease which terminated the 
life of this good “mother in Israel” began its 
work fourteen years ago. During that whole 
period she was more or less of a sullerer, and 
those sufferings increased greatly as she drew 
near ber end. But in ber that saying of him 
who “gloried in tribulations,” had a strikin 
illustration. Tribulation worketh patience; — 
patience, experience; and experience, hope.” 
(Rom. v. 3, 4.) Her hope, too, “made her not 
ashamed,” and “the love of God shed abroad in 
her heart by the Holy Ghost,” made her always 
calm, peaceful, submissive in an eminent degree. 
She could say with truth, “All the days of my 
appointed time will I wait till my change come.” 
It was a rare privilege to visit her sick chamber. 
Not to —5ĩ— the dead, but to magnify the rich 
grace of Christ, do we make this brief record. 

“ Dear is the spot where Christians sleep, 

And sweet the strains their spirits pour; 
O! why should we in anguish weep? 
They are not lost, but gone before.” 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. —A Meeting 
of the Board of Education will be held at their 
Rooms, 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Fri- 
day, September Ist, at 3 o'clock, P. M., when an 
election for a Corresponding Secretary will take 
place. Caantes Hopae, 

President of the Board. 


FOURTH AND FIFTBENTH PRESBY. 
TERIAN CHURCHES, PHILADELPHIA.—The 
United Services of the Fourth and Fifteenth 
Presbyterian churches will be continued during 
the month of August. Rev. William McElwee, 
—— of the Fifteenth church, will preach in the 
Liſteenth church, corner of Fifteenth and Lom- 
bard streets, to morrow, (Sabbath,) 27th inst., at 
half-past 10 o'clock, A. M.; and in the Fourth 


church, corner of Twelfth and Lombard streets, 


at o'clock, M. 


UNION SERVICES.—The Seventh and Tenth 
Presbyterian Churches, Philadelphia, will be 
united for worship until after the first Sabbath of 
September. During the month of August, and on 
the first Sabbath of September, the Morning 
service will be held in the Seventh Church, 
Broad street above Chestnut, at half-past 10 
o'clock ; and the Afternoon service in the Tenth 
Church, corner of Twolfth and Walnut streets, 
at 5 o'clock. 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCII—Thir- 
teenth Street below Spruce, Philadclphia—Wil| be 
re-opened to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 27th iast. The 
Rev. John B. MeCorkell, pastor, will preach 
at half-past 10 o'clock, A. . and at half past 
3 o'clock, P. M 


PENN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Tents 
Street South of Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. — 
The repairs being nearly completed, this Church 
will be re-occupied on and after to-morrow, (Sab 
bath,) the 27th inst. Preaching by the pastor, 
Rev. G. W. Musgrave, D. D., LL. D., on Sabbath 
Morning at half past 10 o'clock, and in the 
Lecture on 
ednesday Evening at a quarter before 8 o'clock. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
Corner of Eighth and Cherry Streets, Philadel- 
phia.— Preaching every Sabbath Morning dur- 
ing the month of August, at half-past 10 o'clock. 


— 4 
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SPRING GARDEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CUURCH— Corner of Eleventh and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia—Will be open for Divine 
Service on Sabbath Mornings and Evenings, and 
on Wednesday Evenings, throughout the sum 
mer. Morning services at half-past 10 o'clock, 
and Evening at 8 o'clock. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT AND MISSION 
SOCIETY.—The one hundred and seventh Meet- 
ing in behalf of this Society will be held in the 
Nicetown Baptist church, Philadelphia, to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) Evening, 27th inst., at a quarter 
before eight o'clock. A meeting also in the 
School House, Third and Elwood, in the After- 
noon, at three o'clock. Several addresses will be 
made. Josern H. Scureiner, Agent, 

Office 115 South Seventh Street, Second Story, 

Room No. 9, Philadelphia. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGIAL SEMINARY.— 
The next Session of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary will open on Thursday, the 7th day of Sep- 
tember. Brown Hall is now ready for occupa- 
tion; its rooms, like those of the old Seminary 
edifice, being furnished free of expense ww 
students. 


DANVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The next Session of the Danville Seminary will 
commence on Wednesday, 20th of September. 
Though Drs. Breckinridge and Humphrey have 
been relieved from the labours and cares of their 
office for one year, their chairs will be filled 
meanwhile by competent persons. The Board of 
Directors have already secured the services of the 
Rev. Dr. R. W. Landis for the chair of Dr. Breck- 
inridge, and it is confidently expected that the 
other chair will be filled before the opening of 
the session. 

rooms in the Seminary building, sup- 
plied wifh the necessary articles of furniture, are 
provided for the students without charge. Meals 
can be obtained in the town at $2.50 per week. 
Ample provision is made for the comfortable 
support, either in whole or in part, of neces- 
sitons stinlexts. Verges, 
Secretary Board of Directors. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST.—The next Annual Session of 
this Institution will open on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 7th. The introductory lecture will be deliv- 
ered at 3 o'clock, P. M., in the lecture rm of 
the Seminary, by the Rev. Dr. Lord. All stu- 
dents should be at the opening services, in order 
to begin well with their classes, and also to select 
rooms which are not reserved after the second 
day of the term. 

Notwithstanding the high rates of living in 
the city, students will be furnished boarding at 
the same price as in former years, $2.50 per 
week. The rooms are large and comfortable, and 
being furnished completely, the students will be 
at no additional expense, except tor fuel, light. 
and washing. 

The Session will extend from the first Thurs- 
day in September to the first Thursday in April 
following. A full course of instruction, both by 
lecture and text-book, will be given in all depart- 
ments of theological study. The Faculty con- 
sists of the Rev. Dr. Willis Lord, Professor of 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical History, who also has 
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eof Didactic and Polemic Theology; Rev. 
Dr llalsey, H ! Pas. 
tern ‘Cheology and Church Government: and 


Rev. Dr. Charles Elliott, Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis. 
_ The Seminary is pleasantly situated at the 
intersection of Fullerton Avenue and Halsted 
Street, on the northern limits of Chicago, Illinois. 
and easily reached by taking the horse railroad 
cars, marked “city limits,” at the foot of North 

OMidents, on arriving, may obtain any further 
directions desired at the kstore ot W. G. 
Holmes, No. 170 South Clark street. . 


PRESBYTERY OF GENESER RIVER. rue 
of Genesee River will- hold ita next 
ae in the Presbyterian church of 
Bath, New York, on Tuesday, August 29th, at 2 
0 clock, P. M. Opening sermon y the Rev. 4 
Jones. Special sermon by. the Rev. C. Ray. 
J. k. Nassav, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WESTERN 
The Presbytery of Western 1 
journed to meet in the church of Guilford on 

esday, September 5th, at 7 o'clock, P. RI. 

Stated Clerk 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK.—The Presby- 
tery of Mohawk will meet in Durhamville. New 
York, on Tuesday, September 5th, at halt. past 
7 o'eloek, F. Ml. A. Cocaran, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUDSON.—The Presby- 
tery of Hudson will hold its next stated meeting 
at Florida, New York, on Tuesday, September 12, 
at the 3 o’clock, P. Ma. 

Daview N. Freevano, Slated (eck. 


PRESBYTERY OF IOWA.—Tho Presbytery 
of Iowa will hold its next stated meeting at 
Wapello, Iowa, on Tuesday, September 12th, at 
7 o'clock, P. M. 


Gnondz D. Stewart, Stated Clerk. 


Dr, Breckinridge's Great Oration, 
THE GREAT DELIVERANCE 


AND THE : 

NEW CAREER. 
AN ORATION DELIVERED BEFORE THE . 
“@HI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY” OF 
UNION COLLEGE, SCHENECTADY, 

N. V., ON Zz ru OF JULY, iss, 

BY ROBERT J. BRECKIN.- 

RIDGE, D. D., LL.D, OF 
KENTUCKY. 

PRICE 20 CENTS. 

„% Sent by mail, (post-paid), to any address, 

upen the receipt of the price. 


JAMES s. CLAXTON, 


Successor to 
WM. 8. & ALFRED MA RTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


RMMOV AL. 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


HAS REMOVED FROM 929 TO NO. 1210 
CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHERE ALL THE PUBLICATIONS AND 
PERLODICALS OF THE SOCIETY 


ARK FURNISHED 
On the Same Terms as in New York. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


fra? Postage should accompany Orders for Books 
to be sent by Mail 


H. N. THISSELL, 
_ Secretary and Treasurer. 


Nn] JUVENILES 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TIM HARRISON; or, The Boy that Couldn't 
Say No. By Nellie Grahame. [rice 25 and 
30 cents. 

THE PENITENT BOY, and Other Tales Price 
45 and 50 cents. 


THE GULF STREAM; or, Harry Maynard's 


Bible. Price 45 and 50 conts. 
THE BEGINNING AND THE END. By the 
Author of “The Three Homes.” Price 55 and 


60 centa. 

LITTLE JOE CARTER, THE CRIPPLE. By 
the Author of “Try.” Price 35 and 40 cents. 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE; or, Take Care of the 
Boys. By the Author of “Aunt Betsy's Rule.” 

Price 70 and 75 cents. 

ROBERT AND DAISY. By the Author of 
„% Cares and Comforts.” rice 30 and 35 cents. 

DICK MASON; or, The Boy who Trusted in 
Himeelf. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

MINNA CROSWELL; or, The Girl who waa 
afraid of being Laughed at. Price 45 and 
40 cents. 

GRACE DERMOTT; or, Help for the Afflicted. 
Prico 55 and 60 cents. 

THE POWER OF GENTLENESS, and Other 
Tales. [Trice 45 aud 50 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM, for Childrea and Youth. By the Rev. 
Jonathan Cross. 2 vols. Price $1.15 and $.25. 
Please uddress orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 
ANTED—150 Agents for “RA YMOND'S 
LIFE OF A. LINUOLN.” Address 
E. WILSON, 1504 Brown street, Philadelphia. 


WOODLAND SEMINARY, 
9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


Though recently established, the Institution is 
quite flourishing. Location healthful aud highly 
attractive. A large Corps of experienced Teachers, 
The next Session will commence September 12. 


For Inwrormation Appt.y 70 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 


—— — — — — — — 


The One Hundred and Sixth Term will begin 
on September 4th, 1865. : 

The Trustees have pleasure in stating that the 

t year was one of the most prosperous in the 

ong and honoured history of this Institution. 

They feel that the mention of this fact is its 

highest commendation. The Graduating Class 


will receive special care from the Principal. 
Pupils board in the Family of the Principal. 
F. DE W. i 


President Board of Trustees. 
Address 


Rev. J. JONES, A.M., Principal, 
Geneseo, Livingston county, New York. 


— — — — 


COLUMBIA CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
A Boarding School for Boys. 


It is limited in number, and select as to the 
character of the Students. The next Term will 
commence on the 7th of September. 

For Circulars, address 

Rev. H. 8. ALEXANDER, Principal. 
Columbia, Pennsylvania. 


OUNG MEN AND BOYS’ SCHOOL.—The 
Rev. Jawes G. Sainn, A. M., will open an 
English, Classical, Mathematical, and Scientific 
School for „ and Boys No. 1906 Mount 
Vernon street, Philadelphia, on the first Monday 
in September. The 1 
lar and thorough, such as will prepare Young 
Men for Business or College. Instruction by 
competent Teachers in French, German, and 
Drawing. For Terms, K., apply to the Principal. 


will be particu- 


BAUGH’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Has now been before the Public, under one name 
and standard, for over TEN YEARS. It has 
been used upon ALL CROPS WITH REMARK- 
ABLE SUCCESS, and by thousands of Farmers 
in the Atlantic States. 

The Manufacturers ASSURE all Farmers that 
THE STANDARD OF THE ARTICLE IS 
STILL STRICTLY MAINTAINED, and that by 
using it upon their FALL Crops the present sea- 
son, they WILL NOT BE DISAPPOINTED IN 
THE RESULT. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Store No. 20 South Delaware Avenuc, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


— — — 


E. O. THOMPSON. 
FASHIONABLE ‘TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


— — — 


PHILADELPHIA. 


To Purchasers of Organs, Melo- 
deons, or Harmoniums. 


— —äö—ä — -- — 


Every one baving any thought of purchasing 
an instrument of this class, now or at . future 
time, should tend for one of Mason & Hamlin’s 
Cabinet Organ Circulars, which will be sent to 
any address entirely free of expense. This Cir- 
cular contains much information which will be 
useful to every purchaser of such an instrument, 
buch as articles on “ How to Judge of a Musical 
Instrument,” “History of the * Histo 
of Reed Instruments,” 4c. Address MASO 

Broapway, New York; or 


HAMLIN, 274 St., Boston. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tus Story op cas Gasat Mason; from the 
Diary of a Suat Officer. By Brevet Major 
George Ward Nichols, Aid-de Camp to General 
Sherman. With a Map and Illustrations. Naw 
York, 1865, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 394. 
The stupendous military feat of Sherman in 

eading his large and victorious army through the 

very heart of the rebeilious States, has all the in- 
terest of an ideal romance, to which it is even yet 
difficult to give credence. The strictly military 

man will be satisfied with nothing less than a 

minute detail ef the topographical obstacles over- 

come, the strategy displa, ea, the victories achieved, 
the value of the conquests, Ko.; while Major 

Nichols has ministered to the tastes of the people 

at large, by his story of the great march, of which 

he has jotted down in his diary the principal 
events. He bas made a very readable book, full 
of stirring incidents and graphic delinestions. 

He affords also, iu an incidental way, inside views 

of Southern life and temper, not only among the 

whites, but the biacks. His style of narration is 
controlled by good taste, and his sketches of the 
principal military men connected with the army 
are doubtiess as truthful as they are engaging. 

Tue wood-<cuts are spirited, and artistic in drawing. 

Comme 70 Tas Kine. A Book of Daily Devotions 
for Children. By Grace Webster Hinsdale. 
New York, 1865, Anson D. F. Randolph. Imo, 

. 114. 

A judicious pastor, in writing to us concerning 
this beautiful little book, says in commendation of 
it Every parent is called to guide the devo. 
tions of his children, and many will find this an 
important help in the discharge of this daty. In 
teaching children, two things need to be secured— 
simplicity of language, and, at the same time, im- 
portant truth. In the effort to simplify, at the 
present day, the truth is wo often sacrificed, a 
children are amused, but not instructed. It is 
not so with this book. The Scripture selections 
are judicious and important, and the hymns and 
prayers are simple and yet full of weighty truth. 
If mistake not, this Christian mother has done a 
service to the lambs of our flock, for which she 
will receive the warmest thanks of every godly 
family into which her book shall find its way” 


Tae Yousa Apprentice. By the author of 
“Fern’s Hollow.“ Boston, 1865, Henry Hoyt. 
16mo, pp. 300. 

This 1s an English story, and, as the title inti- 
mates, follows the fortunes of a young apprentice 
through his various trials and temptations to a 
happy issue. To the young reader it will suggest 
hints which may prove of practical use. 

Franxy’s Worx. By Caroline E. Kelley, author 
of Papas Little Soldier, &. Boston, 1865, 
Henry Hoyt. 18mo, pp. 145. 

A well written little book for little ſolks. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 1107, Arthurs Home, 
Magazine for September, and Childs’ American 
Literary Gazette. 

From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York, we 
have received the July number of the Edinburgh 
Review. Contents—1. Watson's Life of Bishop 
Warburton. 2. Idiot Asylums. 3. Early Italian 
Art 4. Revision of the English Bible. 5. The 
Tunnel through the Alps. 6. Streets Gothic 
Architecture in Spain. 7. China and Japan. 
8. Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon. 9. Lady 
Duff Gordon's Letters from Egypt. 10. Munro's 
Lucretius. 11 Dissolution of Parliament. 

« Circular and Catalogue of the Officers and Stu- 
dents of Monmouth College, IIlinois. There are 
276 pupils in the various departments of this In- 
stitution, 

„The Constitution and Clergy.” 
freedom of the Church in Missouri. 
— 


ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


The decipherment of Assyrian cuneiform 
writings, says the London Bui/ding News, 
has for years past been a pursuit of intense 
interest on the part of the learned. As an 
instance of the accuracy of decipherment 
the following may be mentioned :—Copies 
of the great cylinder inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser I., extending to nearly 1000 lines 
of cuneiform writing, were submitted to four 
Assyrian scholars—to Sir. Henry Rawlin- 
son, in London; to Dr. Hincks, in Ireland; 
to M. Oppert, in Paris; and to Mr. Fox Tal- 
bot, of Laycock Abbey; and they were in- 
vited to send in independent translations 
under seal, ou acértain day to be examined 
by a committee composed of the first schol- 
ars in Kngland—namely, Dean Milman, 
_ Mr. Grote, the historian, Professor Wilson, 
Dr. Cureton, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
The translations were thus sent in to the 
committee, and on being compared were 
found to cvincide, not, indeed, word by 
word, but in all essentials of distribution of 
subject, reading of names, and general sig- 
nification, the verdict recorded by the com- 
mittee being decisive as to the competency 
of the gentlemen engaged to read and trans- 
late the language. 

— — 


BIRDS versus CATERPILLARS. 


The Memorial d’ Aix publishes a curious 
piece of statistics to show what serious mis- 
chief may be done to agriculture by the de- 
struction of birds’ nests. In former times 
it says, and before people had begun their 
war against blackbirds, nightingales, linnets, 
chaffinches, wrens, &, there were found on 
an average about 10,000 nests on every 
square league of ground. A nest generally 
contains four eggs, and the parent birds 
give every day to each of the little ones 
15 caterpillars, making 60; and consume 


A plea for the 


60 more themselves, making 120 for the. 


daily supply of each nest. Multiply, then, 
120 by 10,000, and you will have a total 
of 1,200,000 caterpillars destroyed every 
day, or 36,000,000 in a single month. Just 
imagine such a number of caterpillars con- 
suming fruits and vegetables. 


BALSAM OF WEDLOCK. 


The Arabs possess a wise practice in pro- 
ceeding for divorce. When married peo. 
ple am | a separation, the Cadi orders them 
to live for some time with a discreet 
and austere man of the tribe, that the latter 
may examine their life, and sce on which 
side the blame lies. The elderly man 
makes a report at the expiration of the ap- 
pointed time, and this report is the foun- 
dation on which the Cadi builds his judg- 
ment of divorce. Experience has demon- 
strated that there is no better method of 
restoring peace in families. The husband 
and wife put thus upon their good beha- 
viour, resume the manners of court-days. 
Each strives to be more amiable than the 
other, to convince the “Elder of Israel” 
that it is not each one’s fault if the honey- 
moon changed its quarter. Old love is 
awakened, and the pair that went to the 
approved man’s tent snarling like cat and 
dog, return home cooing like doves. 
— — 


THE TEETH. 


As the period generally occupied b 
sleep is . to be about six or eight 
hours out of the twenty-four, it would 
greatly promote the healthful maintenance 
of the priceless pearls, whose loss or decay 
so greatly influences our appearance and 
our comfort, if we were to establish a habit 
of carefully cleansing them with a soft 
brush before going to bed. The small par- 
ticles of food clogging the gums impede 
circulation, generate tartar and caries, and 
affect the breath. Think of an amalgama- 
tion of cheese, flesh, sweetmeats, fruit, Xc., 
in a state of decomposition, remaining 
wedged between our teeth for six or seven 
hours; yet how few ever take the trouble 
to attend to this most certain cause of 


toothache, discoloration, and decay! 
SPEAK FOR JESUS. 


Two young men stopped at a wayside 
brook to water their horses. They were 
strangers, travelling in different directions 
in more senses than one. As the paused 
a moment, one of them kindly addressed a 
word to the other about the interests of his 
soul, and then they both passed on, never 
to meet again. ut the young man ad- 
dressed could not shake off the impression 
of those words, but turned them -over and 
over during his solitary ride. This circum- 
stance led a — a — though a 

man great w brilliant 
— he renounced them all to become 


a foreign missionary. 


—— 


MI DEAR OLD HOME. 


I came again w my dear old home, 
But yeurs jong since had sped; 
And, ‘mid the raven locks of youth, 
Lay many a silvery thread. 
The Lonnding step was slow and sad, 
the sparkling eye grew dim, 
And the bird note, once so blithesome, fell 
Like the chimes of a funeral hymn. 


I looked for the roof that sheltered once 
The loved of childhood’s hours; 

I sought for the hearthstone—upon it lay 
A mound of grass and flowers. 

The broad armed oak whose sheltering shade 
Was the scene of our merry play, 

A moss grown stump marked out the spot 
That told of its sad decay. 


1 wandered down to the poplar spring, 
Aud drank from its gushing stream, 
But the dranght had lost its magic charm, 
The waves their golden gleam; 

For the rippling wavelet seemed to speak 
With the tones of long ago: 

O! many a tuneful voice is siill, 
That mingled wjth their flow. 


turned to seek with lingering step 
And spirit bowed and sad, 

For those who had blessed that lowly roof, 
Aud made the hearthstone glad; 

And I found them all where the willow drooped 
Its long green boughs around ; 

Some cherished form was resting there, 
’Neath each quiet grassy mound. 


I am forth again in the wide, cold world, 
But where er my footsteps tread, 
The dearest seat will be to me 
The home of the loved ones dead. 
The sunshine steals through the hanging boughs 
With a softened holy light, 
And silent stars gleam purest there 
In bush of the summer night. 


— — 


AN ENGLISH FOLLY. 


We might rather say, an English 
madness, is that of scaling the Alps, 
and every several peak. It is not the 
motive of scientific discovery which 
actuates the tourists in their” perilous 
feats; but simply a gratification of 
vanity, and a love for notoriety. Fatal 
accidents have occurred, and are likely 
still to occur, while the mania prevails, 
and the “Alpine Club” receives coun- 
tenance. A late terrible catastrophe 
has recently occurred, involving the 
lives of four men, one a clergyman, and 
another a nobleman. The following 
statement of the event we find in an 
English paper, addressed to the Lon- 
don Times: 


“ Sir—As the news of the fatal accident 
on the Matterhorn must by this time have 
reached England, I think it right, for the 
sake of the friends of those who have been 
killed, and to prevent mistakes, to give a 
correct account of it, and of what has 
taken place with reference to it. Some 
months ago the Rev. Charles Hudson de- 
termined to ascend the Matterhorn this 
season. Before leaving England he in- 
—— and had made * of ladder for 

ing precipices. Mr. Birkbeck and I 


to accompany him on his expedi- 
tion. On arriving in Zermatt on Wednes- 
day, July 12th, he met with Mr. Whym- 
per, who for some years past has been 
anxious to conquer the Matterhorn, and 
has made several attempts to do so. The 
agreed to work together. Mr. Birkbec 
and I were both prevented from joining 
them. Lord Francis Douglas, who had 
made several successful ascents this sea- 
son, and had been with Mr. Whymper a 
few days previously, and Mr. Hadow, who 
had been up sowe high mountains with 
Mr. Hudson, were allowed to go with 
them. Having secured the services of 
Michel Croz, one of the best of the Cha- 
mounix guides, and of Peter Taugevald 
and his son, they started on their expedi- 
tion on Thursday morning. That night 
they slept on the Hörnli guete, and at 
forty minutes past three o’clock, A. M, on 
Friday they began the ascent by the rock 
on the left of it. They met with no great 
difficulty, and reached the top about two 
o'clock. There they were in the greatest 
delight at the accomplishment of thei 
purpose. We saw them distinctly from 
Zermatt. About three o'clock they be- 
gan the descent. Soon after they were 
all roped together. Cros was first, Ha- 
dow next; then came Hudson, Lord Frau- 
cis Douglas, Peter Taugevald, Whymper, 
and Peter Taugevald’s son. Not far from 
the summit they had to pass over a difficult 
and rather dangerous place. It was a 
decline composed of snow and rock, with 
very indifferent holding for the feet. They 
were descending with great caution, when 
Whymper was startled by an exclamation 
from Croz, and the next moment he saw 
Hadow and Croz flying downwards. The 
weight of the two falling men jerked Hud- 
son and Lord Francis Douglas from their 
feet. The two Taugevalds and Whymper, 
having a warning of a second or two from 
the time that Croz called out, planted 
themselves as firmly as possible to hold the 
others up. The pressure upon the rope 
was too much. It broke, and Croz, Hadow, 
Hudson, and Lord Francis Douglas fell 
headlong down the slope, and shot out of 
sight over a fearful precipice. 

“Mr. Whymper's feelings at this time 
may be imagined. The two remaining 
guides were so completely unnerved by 
the calamity which had befallen their 
companions, that he found it difficult to 
descend with them. He and they spent a 
miserable night on the mountain at a 
great height. As they came down they 
looked in all directions for some traces of 
their companions, but from the shape of 
the mountain they could not catch even 
a glimpse of them. At half-past ten 
o'clock, A. M., on Saturday they reached 
Zermatt. Though he had no hope that 
any of his companions were alive, Mr. 
Whymper immediately sent guides to 
search for them. In the evening they 
returned to tell us that they been 
able, with the aid of their telescopes, to see 
where they lay, but had been prevented, 
by the width of the crevasses, from reach- 
ing them. Being a friend of Mr. Hudson, 
Mr. Whymper sent for me. I had gone 
to the Corner Grat. On my return it was 
too late to do any thing that day. After 
consulting together, Mr. Whymper and I 

to start in search of our friends on 
the following morning at one o'clock. 
The Rev. J. Robertson and Mr. Phillpotts 
most kindly volunteered to accompany us. 
The Zermatt guides refused to go with 
us, as it would be Sunday, and urged us, 
as there was no hope of saving any lives, 
to defer our expedition until they had 
made preparations for overcoming the 
difficulties of the way. Mr. Whymper, 
though exhausted by upwards of sixty 
hours’ work, gallantly refused to accede to 
their request. Franz Andermatten, of 
Sass; the brothers Lochmatter, of Macug- 
naga; avd Frederic Payot and Jean Tair- 
raz, of Chamounix, generously offered 
their servies fr the expedition. We 
thetr eames will nut be forgotten. 

“After an arduous walk, in which we 
were exposed to much danger, we reached 
the snow-field on to which our friends 
had fallen. When we looked up at the 
four thousand feet above us, and observed 
how they must have bumped from rock to 
rock before they reached the bottom, we 
knew that they could not be alive, and we 
feared that they would be so awfully man- 
gled that we should not be able to recog- 
nize them. Our worst fears were realized. 
We found no traces of Lord Francis 
Douglas, with the exceptions of some 
trifling articles of dress. His body must 
either have remained on some of the rocks 
above, or been buried deeply in the snow. 
Croz lay near to Hadow. Hudson was 
some fifty yards from them. From the 
state of their remains, the danger of the 
place, (for it is exposed to showers of 
stones,) and the very great difficulty of 
the way to it, we came to the conclusion 


— — 


that the best thing we could do would be 
to bury them in the snow. We drew 
them all to one spot, covered them with 
snow, read over them the 90th Psalm from 
a Prayer-book taken from poor Hudson's 

ket, repeated some prayers and a few 
words from the ‘ Burial Service,’ and left 
them. They are mourned here with att 
felt grief, and the greatest sympathy is 
expressed for the bereaved. Mr. Seiler, 
the landlord of this hotel, and his wife 
have assisted us in every way in their 
power. They are deeply distressed at 
what has 

Your 


ient servant 
Josrn McCormick, 
Chaplain at Zermatt. 
Hotel du Mont Rose, July 17.” 


A POLISH PATRIOT. 


A singular story reaches us from Stock- 
holm relative to Captain Dombrowski, who 
played a prominent part in the late Polish 
insurrection. This offioer, who occupied an 
important post on the staff of the Russian 
army, and was a great favourite with the 
Russian officers, many of whom he induced 
to join the insurrection, was arrested in 
August, 1862, and there being no proofs 
against him, he was detained for thirteen 
months in the citadel of Warsaw. At 
length, in October, 1863, a Russian officer 
confessed (it is said under torture) that 
Dombrowski had been a member of the Na- 
tional Government. He was then tried by 
court-martial, and sentenced to death, but 
Count Berg commuted the sentence to 
fifteen years’ hard labour in Siberia, and 
Dombrowski was sent there in October, 
1864. Meanwhile, further information 
having been obtained, sentence of death 
was again passed upon him, and an express 
was sent after him to bring him back for 
execution; but Dombrowski succeeded in 
making his escape in the disguise of a wo- 
man, and was received with open arms by 
the Liberals at St. Petersburg. He might 
at that time easily have crossed the fron- 
tier, but he was unwilling to do so without 
his young wife whom he married while 
in prison at Warsaw, and who had been 
banished to Ardatow, a village in the inte- 
rior of Russia. He made his way to Arda- 
tow, found his wife, and after numerous 
adventures, returned with her to St. Pe- 
tersburg, whence they escaped through 
Finland, to Stockholm. 


— —— 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


We have heard of the “march of intel- 
lect, but we never yet heard of schools on 
march.- And yet, perhaps, there is no rea- 
son why education should not be carried on 
peripatetically. Such at least seems to be the 
opinion of some of our neighbours in 
France, and of an M. Savary, who proclaims 
himself the head of “The Laternational 
Polyglon Travelling Iustitution,“ whose 
pros contains the following : “ Young 
gentlemen of all nations are admitted. The 
course of study comprises French, German, 
English, Italian, and Spanish. IIistory, 
geography, and archwology will be taught. 
The school will be continually travelling, 
under the superintendence of a superior 
person. Each language will be taught in 
the country where it is spoken with the 
greatest purity. Towns, monuments, and 
museums will be carefully and scientifically 
inspected. Thenext season (October, 1865, 
to August, 1866) will be devoted to 
France. — London Court Journal, 


— 


PER PACEM AD LU EM. 


by A A. PROCTER. 
I do not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road; 
I do not ask that Thou wouldst take from me 
Aught of its load; 


1 do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet; 

1 know too well the poison and the sting 
Of things wo sweet. 


For one thing only, Lord, dear Lard, 1 plead, 
me aright— 
Though strength should falter, aud though heart 
should bleed — 
Through Peace w Light! 


do not ask, O Lord, that thou shontdat shed 
Full radiance here; 

Give but a ray of peace, that | may tread 
Without a fear. 


do not ask my cross to understand, 
My way to see; 

Better in darkness just w feel Thy hand 
And follow Thee. 


Joy is like restless day; but peaee divine 
Like quiet night; 

Lead me, O Lord—till perfeet Day shall shine, 
Through Peace to Light. 


LIFE-PRESERVING RAFT. 


A life-preserving raft has been invented 
and successfully tried. It is composed of 
three air-tight cylinders made of India rub- 
ber or gutta percha. These cylinders are 
each encased in another made of heavy 
duck connected by duck flanchers. On the 
raft are five “tauts,” running crosswise, 
which act fur the double purpose of a seat 
and as a stretcher to keep the cylinders 
apart. Each cylinder contains when filled 
sixty-nine cubic feet of air, or two hundred 
and seven in the three, which are capable of 
sustaining eight thousand pounds’ weight. 
Eighty persons have been carried at one 
time on this raft. It ean be inflated by 
means of three bellows, with India rubber 
hose, which can be attached in ten minutes. 
It weighs but six hundred pounds when 
full. When afloat, it draws only three 
inches of water, and is propelled by means 
of six oars or by sails. 


— — — 
A TRIP THROUGH A DESERT. 


The following thrilling sketch of a trip 
through the sandy desert of Central Asia, 
is from a work entitled “Travels in Cen- 
teal Asia,” ‘by Arminius Vambery: 

“After leaving this hospitable sojourn, 
the caravan penetrated further and further 
the untrodden wilds of Central Asia, until 
they reached the sandy desert on the route 
to Bokhara. Here they were doomed to 
encounter the most dismal terrors. It was 
the month of July. The first station 
brought them toa sea of sand extending 
as far as the eye could reach. On one side 
it was — into high hills like waves 
lashed into that position by the storm. On 
the other side it was like the smooth waters 
of a still lake, serenely rippled by the west- 
ern wind. The camels and asses sunk to 
their knees at every step. Nota bird was 
visible in the air; not a worm or bectle 
upon the earth. The bones of those who 
had perished on the way, whitening in the 
sun, as they lay collected in heaps to guard 
the march of future travellers, formed a 
sombre memorial of departed life. The 
strength of the enmels had been exhausted 
belore they entered the desert, and two of 
them died at the first day's station. The 
terrible heat already left the travellers 
without strength; two of the poorer mem- 
bers of the company, who had tramped on 
foot by the side of their feeble beasts, be- 
came vo sick that they were unable to sit 
or ride, and had to be bound at full length 
upon the camels. Ags long as they were 
able to articulate they kept exclaiming, 
‘Water! water!’ the only words that es- 
caped their lips. On the fourth day one 
of them was relieved by death from the 
torments of thirst. Before he drew his 
last breath his tongue was quite black, the 
roof of his mouth of a grayish wy)ite, his 
lips shrivelled and teeth exposed. Before 
leaving the desert the author had only 
about six glasses of water left in his leath- 
ern bottle. These he drank, drop by drop, 
to appease the burning heat. Presently 
his tongue began to turn black, and alarm- 
ed at L drank off half the re- 
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maining store at a draught, thiuking thus 
to save his life. But it only increased the 
fever in his yeius. Lis strength was grad- 
ually leaving him, when the caravan was 
struck by the tebbad, a poisonous wind of 
the desert, which had hurried rapidly to- 
Ward them with death in its appearance. 

“The camels, from which thes lost no 
time in dismounting, uttered a loud cry, 
fell on their knees, stretched their long 
necks on the ground, and strove to bury 
their heads in the sand. The wind rushed 
by with a dull, clattering sound, leaving 

e party covered with a crust of sand two 
fingers thick. The first particles that 
touched the body seemed to burn like a 
rain of flakes of fire. Had they met the 
wind six miles deeper in the desert the 
whole caravan would doubtless have per 
ished. The author was left half dead. He 
could not dismount from his camel without 
assistance. As he was laid full len 
upon the.ground, a fearful fire seemed to 
almost consume his interior; he was driven 
almost to madness by the pain in his head; 
he was apparently suffering the agonies of 
a terrible death. Starting toward midnight 
on the perilous march, he fell asleep, and 
on awaking in the morning he found him- 
self in a mud hut, surrounded by people 
with very long beards. He had no strength 
to speak to them, but they kindly treated 
him, gave him something warm to drink, 
and afterward some sour milk mixed with 
water and salt, which soon set him once 
more upon his feet.” 


A BABY THIEF. 


A curious incident has occurred before 
the Correctional Tribunal of Nontron, 
(south-west France.) A young woman, car- 
rying a child about eleven months old in 
her arms, was charged with having stolen 
thirty francs in gold from a Madame Vo- 
cocour. In her defence the prisoner stated, 
that having gone to the lady's on business, 
she — to be left fora moment alone 
in the kitchen, and her baby, unknown to 
her, took three ten- frane pieces off a table 
behind her, and held them till she returned 
home. She had but just discovered the 
fuct, and was preparing to go back with the 
money, when the commissary of police came 
and arrested her for the theft. The defence 
was thought most improbable, owing to the 
child’s age; but the president, in order to 
test its possibility, ordered one of the 
ushers to lay three gold pieces on the ledge 
of the dock within the baby’s reach. The 
moment the little thing saw the moncy it 
clutched the pieces firmly, and attempted to 
put them in its mouth. This experience 
satisfied the tribunal that the woman had 
told the truth, and she was in consequence 
acuitted of the charge. — Hom Journal. 


— 


SUENES AT SALT LAKE. 


Mr. Bowles, of the Springfield (Mass.) 

Republican, who makes oue of the party 
accompanying the Hon. Schuyler Colfax in 
a trip across the Western plains, sends a 
pleasant rambling epistle to that paper, 
from which we extract as follows: 
This is Utah—these the Mormons. I 
do not marvel that they think they are a 
chosen people—that they have been blessed 
of God not only in the selection of their 
home, which consists of the richest region, 
in all the elements of a State, between the 
Mississippi Valley and the Pacific shore, 
but in the great success that has attended 
their labours, and develoved here the most 
grand and self-sustaining industry that the 
western half of our continent witnesses. 
Surely great worldly wisdom has presided 
over their settlement and organization; 
there have been tact and statesmanship in 
the leaders; there have been industry, fru- 
gality, and integrity in the people, or one 
could not witness such progress, such 
wealth, such varied triumphs of industry, 
and ingenuity, and endurance, as here pre- 
sent themselves. No internal city of the 
continent lies in such a field of beauty, 
unites such clements of nature’s formations, 
holds such guarantees of greatness, mate- 
rial and social, in the good time coming of 
our Pacific development. I met all along 
the plains, and over the mountains, the 
feeling that Salt Lake was to be the great 
central 9 of this West. I found the 
map, with Montana, Idaho, and Oregon, on 
the north, Dacotah and Colorado on the 
east, Nevada and California on the West, 
Arizona on the south, and a near connee- 
tion with the sea by the Colorado river in 
the latter direction, suggested the same. 
I recognized it in the Sabbath morning 
picture of its location and possessions; | 
am convinced of it, as | see more and more 
of its ——ů its developed indus- 
tries, and its unimproved possessions.“ 

The Mormons and Gentiles rivalled each 
other in their attentions to the distinguish- 
ed visitors. Among the entertainments 
vas a seranade, an excursion on the lake, 
a visit to the strawberry patch of one of 
of the saints, and a peep into the harem. 
A good account is given of President Brig- 
ham Young, who one day graciously pre- 
sented himself, attended ty a crowd of 
high dignitaries. ) 

“He isa very hale and hearty looking 
man, young for sixty-four, with alight gray 
eye, cold and uncertain—a mouth and chin 
betraying a great and determined will— 
handsome, perhaps, as to presence and fea- 
tures, but repellant in atmosphere and 
without maynetism. In conversation he is 
cool and quiet in manner, but suggestive in 
expression; has ideas, but uses bad gram- 
mar. He was rather formal, but courteous; 
and, at the least, affected frankness and 
freedon?, if he felt it not To his followers 
I observed he was master of that profound 
art of Eastern politicians, which consists in 
putting the arm affectionately around them, 
and tenderly inquiring for health of selves 
and families; and when his eye did spar- 
kle, and his lips soften, it was with most 
cheering, though not warming effect—it 
was pleasant, but did not meet ** Of 
his companions, Heber ©. Kimball is per- 
haps the most notorious; his free and coarse 
speech has made him so. Ile has a very 
keen, sharp eye, and looks like a Westfield 
man [ always met at the agricultural fairs 
in Springfield. Dr. Bernhisel has an air 
of culture and refinement peculiar among 
his associates; he is an old, small man, 
venerable and suggestive of John Quincy 
Adams, or Dr. Gannett of Boston, in his 
style. Two or three others of the company 
have fine faces—such as you would meet in 
intellectual or business society in Boston or 
New York; but the strength of most of the 
party seems to be in narrowness, bigotry, 
and obstinacy.” 

But hospitality is not all confined to the 
Mormons, the Gentiles having made up a 
brilliant social party, in which ladies of 
intelligence and culture joined. The writer 
says: —“ The Gentiles or non-Mormons are 
becoming numerous and influential here, 
and citizens and soldiers comprise many 
families of culture and influence. They 
are made up of officers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, resident representatives of tele- 
graph and stage lines, members of Eastern 
or California business firms having branches 
here, and a very fair proportion, too, of the 
merchants of the city. Some of the more 
intelligent of the disgusted and repentant 
Mormons swell the circle. They have or- 
ganized a literary association, established a 
large and growing Sunday-school, largely 
made up of children of Mormon parents— 
have weekly religious services, led by the 
chaplain at Camp Douglas—conduct an 
able and prosperous daily paper (the Union 
Vidette), and in every way are developing 
an organized and effective opposition to the 
dominant power here.“ 

A correspondent of the Chicago TY Hu, 
who also accompanies Mr. Colfax's party, 
speaks on the subject of polygamy, as fol- 
lows:—“On this subject we have had a 
long, frank, and very free conversation with 


Brigham Young and several of his leading 


— — —p— — 
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men, and at various times during the week 
with a very considerable number of the 
bishops and elders not present at our iuter- 
view this afternoon. In all these conversa- 
tions Mr. Colfax and his party have not 
hesitated to express their condemnation of 
the system, — to say that it is under the 
ban of the entire civilized world. In seve- 
ral of these conversations we have told them 
frankly, that in our judgment the nation 
would never sanction it by receiving Utah 
as a State, until the whole thing was wiped 
out. The law of Congress on this subject, 
as all other laws, we assured them must be 
obeyed. After exhausting all topics in re- 
gard to the history, resources, topography, 
and extent of the territory, President Young 
himself introduced the topic of polyg&my, 
and for an hour all the arguments for a 
— of wives were presented by Brig 

and his friends, and all those at the 
command of Mr. Colfax and his party were 
manfully plied against the polygamous gen- 
tlemen. Sharp retorts were abundant on 
both sides, and it is very likely both par- 


ties dt the close believed as firmly as ever 


in their own peculiar dogmas. As to the 
facts we have been able to gather, our con- 
victions in regard to the demoralizing 
effects of polygamy are, if possible, more 
decided than ever before. The men who 
practise it have been educated by one father 
and one mother, and therefore the full re- 
sults of the system will not appear till long 
after the present generation of adults are 
dead, should it continue to be tolerated by 
the government and the people of the na- 
tion. The want of proper parental instruc- 
tion that must exist where polygamy is 
practised, and the utter degradation of 
women, incidental and inseparable from 
the system, will as surely, in the end, fall 
upon Anglo-Saxon polygamists, as they do 
upon the Orientals or any other heathen 
nation. 


Farm und Garden. 

Bres.—Old bee-keepers need not read 
this article; they know how to conduct all 
the operations of the apiary. We have a 
few readers who are new in the business, 
who will be glad of every item of informa- 
tion. We hope your hives need watching 
no longer this season for swarms, because 
the homely old distich remains as true now 
as when first spoken two centuries ago: 

“A swarm in May is worth a load of hay; 
A swarm in June is worth a silver spoon; 
A swarm that comes in late July is never worth 
a fly.” 

But if not necessary to watch your 
hives now for swarms, it is for bee-moths; 
they are the great pésts of all amateur bee- 
keepers. For several months of summer 
und autumn, unless your swarms are con- 
stantly watched, they are liable to be de- 
stroyed by the filthy fat maggots produced 
from the little insignificant whity-brown 
miller which you may see every evening 
flying about the hives. Among the many 
remedies recommended we will name a few. 

One man has little tin doors to the open- 
ings of the hive, which the bees can and 
the miller ‘cannot enter, because it has not 
strength enough to move the swinging tin. 
Another one sets plates of sweetened water 
with little tapers burning in the centre, 
around the hives at evening, and thus at- 
tracts the millers to their destruction by 
burning or drowning. The lower edge of 
the hive should be made sharp, so as not 
to afford much room for the millers to de- 
posit their eggs. It is also a good plan to 
raise the hives about one-fourth of an inch 
from the bottom board by placing little 
stones or nails uader the corners. A moth- 
trap is made by cutting creases,upon one 
side of a shingle or strip of pine board, 
which is placed with the creases down 
under a hive thus raised, so that the mil- 
lers have free access to run in and deposit 
their exes in these creases, and the worms 
ure readily destroyed by raising the hives 
a little at evening, and taking out the 
wooden strips and killing the worms, which 
will be found in little cocoons filling the 
creases of the traps If such traps are not 
used, the worms will be found in every 
crack or crevice about the hive, and must 
be destroyed every week, or the loss of the 
swarm is pretty sure. 

Another moth-trap is made as follows: 
A hole two to four inches across in the 
bott qm board of the hive is covered with a 
wire cloth, twelve meshes to the inch, 
through which the dirt of the hive falls 
upon a board an inch below. In this debris 
the moth will deposit het eggs, and there 
the worms are casily — It will be 
necessary to sce that the castings and dead 
of the bees do not clog this serecen, and 
form a depositing place for the moth inside 
of the hive. The cocoon should be de- 
stroyed at least once a week throughout 
the season. 

If you desire to handle your bees when 
they are cross, which is the case at some 
seasons more than at others, and generally 
rather to strangers than those familiar to 
them, you may generally coax them to be 
quiet — feeding them with some sweet 
substance, for instance, molasses or honey 
diluted with water. Sprinkle this upon 
the bees or the boards, and you will find 
their eagerness to eat will overcome their 
belligerent disposition. 

Another important matter to look after 
at this season of the year, is to see that 
your bees are provided with cr boxes 
as fast as they are disposed to fill them. If 
you have any pieces of clean empty comb, 
do vot commit the egregious folly of melt- 
ing them up for the sake of the little wax 
they may contain, but save and fasten them 
into your honey boxes. This you may do 
by dipping one edge in melted beeswax; 
and these combs not only guide the bees, 
but actually attract them to work sooner 
than they otherwise would, for, seeing 
the empty comb, their industrious habits 
prompt them to fill them with honey.—W. 
Tribune. 


ow to Exremrorize Rapisies.— 
Radishes may be grown in a very few days 
by the following method: —“ Let some 
good radish-sced soak in water for twenty- 
four hours, then put them in a bag and 
expose it to the sun. In the course of the 
day germination will commence. The seed 
must then be sown in a well-mauured hot- 
bed, and watered from time to time with 
lukewarm water. By this treatment the 
radishes will, in a very short time, acquire 
a sufficient bulk, and be good to eat. If it 
be required to get good radishes in winter 
during the severe cold, an old cask should 
be sawn in two, and one-half of it filled 
with good earth. The radish-seed begin- 
ning to shoot as before, must be then sown 
in, the other half of the barrel put on the 
top of the full one, and the whole appara- 
tus carried down into the cellar. For 
watering, lukewarm water should be used 
as before. In the course of five or six 
days the radishes will be fit to cat. 


ERADICATION OF THE OX-Eye Datsy. 
—J. J. Thomas states in the Country Gen- 
tleman that on a farm which he lately 
visited in Pennsylvania, the ox-eye daisy 
has been so thoroughly eradicated that not 
a plant could be seen, though it is gene- 
rally abundant in the neighbourhood. The 
mode practised for its extirpation is to 

lant two hoed crops in succession, usually 

ndian corn, both being well manured, to 
be followed by wheat and seeded by clover. 
The few weeds which show themselves are 
dug up. 

Packine Apples IN Sawpust. A 
writer in the Rural New Yorker says: 
“You ask your readers to verify a state- 
ment concerning sawdust for packing ap- 
ples. I have used dry white oak (more 
readily procured than walnut,) for three 
years, with good success. By drying, have 
used the same dust so far. Found fresh 
black russets when overhauling barrels last 
October. We formerly used papers, but 
prefer sawdust.” 


— ——ä:ʒ — — 
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Children's Column. 
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AF 


The little weary-winged bees 
Give up their honeyed quest, 

And ali the little singing birds 
Fly home and go to rest. 


The batiertlies fold up at last 
Their shining golden gowns, 

And daisies. in their wee white cups, 
Sleep on the dewy downs. 


The cattle with their tinkling bells, 
Come home across the woll, 

And you're the only little lamb 
That's left without the fold. 


Then come, my pretty one, ‘tis time 
Thou. too, shouldst find thy rest; 

The violet’s eyes, as bine as thine, 
Droop on each dewy breast. 


And butter-cups adown the lane 
Are folded from the dark, 

And they'll be earlier out than you, 
And hear the first brown lark. 


‘Then haste, before the stars climb up 
The blue wall of the skies, 

For, sure you would not let them see 
Such draoping little eyes 


Fear not the shadow, for God keeps 
Awake through all the night; 

Vo make our sleep more sweet and calm, 
He takes away the light. 


Now, sing your pretty evenmg hymn, 
Aud say your sweet prayer, too. 
Asleep! ah, well, the angels will 
Finish the hymn for you 
—Home Journal. 
For the Presbyterian. 
BELLA’S WILL. 

We have just returned from the funcral 
of a child of six summers, who, a few days 
since, was the picture of health, and of 
joyous, happy life. It is still true that 
deuth loves a shining mark.” Very deso- 
late, on this Sabbath evening, is the home 
from which this little one has been carried. 
The heavy rain-drops that are pattering on 
the roof that once sheltered her, and on 
the new-made grave in which she now 
sleeps so quietly, seem to fall into the 
hearts of her bereaved parents; and the 
night that has thrown its curtain over this 
beautiful Valley of Wyoming, is among the 
darkest they have ever known; with its 
shadows mingles the gloom of death. But 
Ile who giveth songs in the night has not 
left them comfortless. They believe, and 
not without reason, that what is loss to 
them, is gain to their child—that she is 
among the folded lambs, where there is no 
night, and where the shadows of death 
never fall. 

“Mother,” she said—her disease was 
“croup, and it was distressing to witness her 
suffering — mother, do not cry; I am 
going to be an angel. I want you to sing 
‘There is rest for the weary.’” 

It was sung with low, tremulous voices, 
when she added, “Sing louder—sing as 
you used to.“ | 

She called for her little savings-bank, in 
which she kept her pennies. It was 
brought to her, and the question asked, 
“What shall we do with the money?— 
shall we give it to sister to keep?” To 
which she replied, “ No, send a to the 
heathen.” 

This was Bella’s will, inspired, apparent- 
ly, by the Saviour who had called her. 
Uer spirit was already spreading its wing 
to sour away to God. This will was not 
written, signed, and sealed; but it received 
the sanction of Him who died to save sin- 
ners, and who gave the command, Go 
into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” and will be executed to 
the letter. ‘Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings the Lord hath ordained 
strength.” This legacy was not large. 
No special note of it will be made in the 
report of the Board of Missions, but its 
influence for good God alone can compute. 
In His sight it is worth more than tens of 
thousands of dollars given “to be seen of 
men.“ 

Our infant class will -miss Bella. She 
was one of its brightest members. She 
has repeated with them, for the last time, 
the sweet prayer which Jesus taught his 
disciples, made her last contribution to their 
missionary fund, and sung with them for the 
last time of the happy land that is far away. 
But there is another star in the Saviour’s 
crown, another voice in the angel choir, 
and “another soul in heaven.“ “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and 


‘ forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
P. 


of God.” N. G. 


ID RATHER CARRY IT. 


Going from market one day, we observed 
a very small boy, who ga#e no special indi- 
cation, by dress or face, of other than ordi- 
nary training in life, carrying a basket that 
was so heavy as nearly to bear him down 
beneath it. 

We observed, “ My boy, you have a 
heavy load.” 

„Ves,“ said he, “but [’d rather carry it 
than that mother should.” 

The remark was one of a nature we love 
to hear; but we do not know that we 
should have thought enough of it to have 
chronicled it, had we not seen across the 
street a highly accomplished young lady 
playing the piano, while her mother was 
washing the windows. 

When an infidel was on his death-bed, 
his confidence in his infidelity shaken, and 
some of his friends urged him to hold on 
to the last, his reply was, „I have no objec- 
tion to holding on, but will you tell me 
what 1 am to hold on>by?” Ah, there is 
the fatal want Infidelity gives nothing to 

-hold on by! 


VALUABLE WORKS | 


FOR 
Clergymen and Theological Students. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SONG OF SOLO. 
MON. By the Rev. George Burrows, D. D. 
$1.75. 

COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR GOSPELS, 
CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. By the 
Rev. David Brown, D. D. $1. 

TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE. From the Third 
Edinburgh Edition, Enlarged, 2 vols. Sv. By 
Patrick Fairbairn, D. D. 85. 

COMMENTARY ON ROMANS. 
Edition, entirely Re-written, 8vo. By the Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D. D. $4. 

COMMENTARY ON ROMANS. Abridged for 
the use of Sabbath Schools and Bible-Classes. 
Twentieth Edition. 12mo. $1.75. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH AND 
THE BOOK OF JOSHUA —Crrticat AN Ex- 
pLANAToRY. By Rev. Robert Jameson, D. D. 
$1.25. 


COMMENTARY ON THE HISTORICAL 
BOUKS—F ROM JUDGES TO ESTHER. Crirtt- 
cau AN Exrpuanatory. By the Rev. Robert 
Jameson, D. D. $1.25. 

MAN, MORAL AND PHYSICAL; or, Influence 
of Health and Disease on Religious Experience. 
By the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. D. $1.50. 
The same, bevelled red edges, $2. The only 
Work on the Subject in the English Language. 

NOTES ON SCRIPTURE, with an Introduction 
by Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D.D. By Joel 
Jones, LL.D. $3.50. 

TIE COMPLETE WORKS OF REV. EDWARD 
PAYSON, D. D. 3 vols, Svo. $7.50. 

COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. Large Type 
Edition. By Rev. Thomas Scott, D. D. 3 

vised 


325. Half Calf, $35. 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, as 

by the Royal Commission of Presbyterian 
Divines. Edited by Rev. C. W. Shields, D. D. 


$2.50. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. By Rev. 
Augustus Tholuck, D. D. $2.25. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF THE 
ANCLENT HEBREWS. By the Rev. E. C. 
Wines, D. D. 83.50. 

THE REPORT OF THE GREAT TRIAL 
BETWEEN THE TWO BRANCHES OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Only a 
few Copies left. vo. Sheep, $3.50. 

„ Any of the above will be furnished (pre- 
paid) on the receipt of the price. 
Published, and for sale by 


JAMES 8. CLAXTON, _ 


Successor to 
W. 8. 4 A. MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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CEDAR HILL SEMINARY, 
Near Mount Joy, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
This well-known Institution for the education 

of Young Ladies—hitherto under the care of the 

Rev. N. Dovax—will be re-opened on the first 

Wednesday (6th) of September next. The under- 

sigued, who have been educated expressly tor the 

duties they are about to assume, respectfully 
solicit the patronage of the former friends of the 

Seminary. The rse of Instruction and Disei- 

pline hitherto pursued will be continued, with 

such alterations only as experience and observa- 
tion have suggested as improvements. 

The Annual Session of Forty Weeks will be 
divided into four terms of Ten Weeks each. 
Pupils will be received at Forty Dollars per 
Term, payable in advance, which will cover the 
expenses of Board, Light, Fuel, * aud 
Tuition, except for the extra branches, Music, 
French, Drawing, and Painting. 

For Cireulars and other information, address 


Misses B. & C. DODGE, Principals. 


VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The object of this Institution is to furnish 
more ample means than have hitherto been en- 
joyed for the higher education of women. Its 
foundation was laid in Isst, by Mr. Vassar's 
munificent gift of more than $400,000 for this 
purpose; and the suitable investment of this large 
sum in the necessary grounds, buildings, educa- 
tional apparatus, and domestic equipments, has 
since then engaged the careful attention of its 
Managers. 

These preparations being now on the eve of 
completion, the College will be opened for the 
reception of Students 


ON THE 20TH OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, 


under the direction of a full Corps of competent 
Professors and Teachers. 

The uniform price of Board and Tuition for 
all College Students, whether pursuing the Regu 
lar or a Special Course, is fixed for the present 
at $350 4 annum, payable half yearly in ad- 
vance. No extra charges for fuel, light, wash- 
ing, use of library and apparatus, or for any of 
the studies of the College proper. 

For each of the extra collegiate branches, viz: 
Music, Drawing, Painting, aud Riding, an addi- 
tional charge will be made of from $40 to 360 
per annum. 

Books, Stationery, and Drawing materials will 
be furnished at the College Depository at actual 
cost. 

To allow time for a proper classification of the 
Students, and for other preliminaries, applica- 
tions for admission should be forwarded as early 
as possible. Each application should state the 
name and age of the young lady, the post office 
address of her parent or guardian, what her pre- 
vious studies have been, (naming the most ad- 
vanced text-books, and how much of each she 
has studied, and what studies she proposes to 
pursue in the College.) 

No day scholars are received, and none under 
fifteen years of age. . 

Prospectuses will be forwarded on application, 
addressed to “Crernk or Vassar Cot- 
Povenkerrsix, N. V.;“ and when ob- 
— it is requested that they may bo circu- 

ated. 


— 


Logansport Presbyterial Academy, 


This Institution is located in the city of 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA. [t is accessible from 
all directidns by Railroad. 

The next Scasion will commence on Wednes- 
day, September 6th. 

Thorough Instruction is given in ad the 
Departments of a complete Academie Course. 
Superior advantages are furnished for the study 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Modern Lan- 
guages, and Drawing. 

The Bible is used as the noblest Classic, and 
the basis of Instruction and Discipline. 

The Principal devotes his undivided attention 
to the School, and is assisted by an ample Corps 
of experienced Instrpetors. 

For Catalogue, address 


2 Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 
MADAME CLEMENT’S 


French Protestant Boarding School, 


Germantown, Pa, 


The Sixteenth Session will open WEDNESDAY, 
September 6th, 1365. 
articulur attention given to the English 
Branches. ’rench is the Language of the Family. 
For particulars, apply to the Principal. 


MANTUA 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY, 
Corner Powelton Avenue and Thirty-fourth Sts. 

WEST PHILADELPHIA. | 


Prof F. W. HASTINGS, A.M., Principal. 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOUL FORBOYS. 


A few more Boarding 12 ean be necom- 
modated in the Family of the Principal, where 
careful and regular attention will be given to the 
Social and Moral, as well as to the Intellectual 
development of the Pupils. Parents wishing a 
Christian Home for their Sons, will please send 
for Circulars containing full information. 

Next Term will open on the first Monday (4th) 
of September. 


— — + 


. SAMUEL WILSON, D. D., Professor in the 
Western Theological Seminary. 

Rev. JONATHAN EDWARDS, b. B. Pestor of 
West Arch Street Church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. W. P. BREED, D.D., Pastor West Spruce 
Street Church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. C. DICKSON, Pastor Westminster Church, 
Baltimore. 

Rev. J. ADDISON HENRY, Pastor of-Princeton 
Church, West Philadelphia. 

Ex-Gover¥or JAMES POLLUCK, Philadelphia. 

Da. C. A. FINLEY, Sur. Gen. U. S. A., Philad’a. 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 


This Institution is situated on the Camden and 
Amboy Railraad, two aud three-quarters hours’ 
ride from New York, and one and a quarter from 
Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. 

Special attention is paid to the common and 
higher branches of English, and superior advan- 
tages furnished in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing, Painting, and French. 

The Institution is strictly a family school, 
where the most careful parents may feel safe in 
placing their daughters. The Fall Term com- 
mences September 18th. For Catalogue, address 

Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A.M., Principal. 


LAWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 
The Fall Session will begin on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 12. 

C. W. NASSAU, Principal. 


CHESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINARY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


— — — 


Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re- 
open their Boarding and Day School, at 1615 
Cuxstrut Srreet, on Wednes- 
day, September 13. Particulars from Circulars. 


HIGHTSTOWN CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The next Term will commence on Tuesday, 
August 29th. For Circulars, address 
Rev. J. E. ALEXANDER, Principal, 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 


BRIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY, 
Family and Day School for Young Ladies, 
Mrs. MARGARETTA C. SHEPPARD, Principal. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, September 19th, 1865. 

For Circulars or information, apply to the 
Principal, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


PARKESBURG INSTITUTE, 


Scuol ror Lapies AND GENTLEMEN. 

Summer Session will be resumed Aug. 28. Win- 
ter Session will begin Nov. 13. Address the Prin- 
cipal, J. M. RAWLINS, A.M., Parkesburg, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. 


TEACHER, WITH ONE YEAR'S EX- 
A perience as Principal. of an Academy, 
esires a Bituation where his duties will not be 
too confining. Abundant and most satisfactory 
references cau be given. 


K. L.,“ BOX 393, 
Danville, Pennsylvania 


V ILITARY ann COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

Allentown, Pa., with chartered privileges 
and superior advantages, re-opeus Sept. 5. For 
Cireulars, address Rev. M. L. Horrorp, A M. Pres. 


WORK. WILLIAM 
«Ramen & Anu, Pittsburgh. 


Work, MeCouch & Co., 


BANKERS AND EXCHANGE BROKERS. 
36 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Government Loans bought and sold. Orders 
fer the purchase and sale of Oil Stocks promptl 
executed. Deposits received, and Interest al- 
lowe’. Stocks and Loans bucht and eld on 
mivien 


L. A HOUSE COTTAGE. ATLANTIC 
0 


——j—— 


— — —— — 


CITY, NEW JERSEY.—Tue ‘Nearest 
vse ro tae Sure. 
JONAH WOOTTON, Proprietor. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY 8CHOLARS 
South-East Corner of Church and Minor st 
WEST CHESTER, PA 
Mrs. C. C. CHISMAN, Principal. 


This Seminary is designed to unite a liberal 
and thorough education, literary, scientific, and 

ractical, with careful attention to health, and 
ith fal religious instruction. 

Competent Teachers are employed in the vari- 
ous Departments of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, Drawing, tc. The Classical De- 

tment will be under the direction of the Rev. 
E. Moors. 

The duties of this School (now in its second 
year) will be resumed on the second Wednesday 
(13th) of September, and continue Forty Weeks, 
with a short interval at Christmas. 


REFERENCES. 


Rey. WILLIAM E. MOORE, Pastor of Presby- 
terian church, West Chesters 
WILLIAM F. WYERS, A.M., Principal West 
Chester Academy and Military Institute. 
Cor. THEODORE HYATT, President Pennsyl- 
Vania Military Academy, West Chester. 
Rev. THOMAS BRAINERD, D.D., Philadelphia. 
“ THOMAS SHEPHERD, p., “ 
J. G BUTLER, D. D., 
% J. A. 
Hon. JOSEPH ALLISON, 
N. B. BROWN 
Rev. S. MILLER, Mount Holly, New Jersey. 
Hon. J. C. TEN RYCK, “ 
Dr. BENJ. II. STRATTON, 
Dre. ZECHARIAH READ, 
JOSEPH SMALLWOOD, Esa. 
E. C. ESTES, Ese., New York. 


For Terms, apply to the Principal. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Fortieth Street and Baltimore Avenue, 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER UTH. 


New York. 


Number limited to Twenty-five. Four Pupils 
taken as Boarders in the Family of the Principal. 
References. The Protessors of Prineeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and of the College of New Jor 
sey; Rev. W. C. Cattell, D. D., President Lafayette 
College; Rev. Drs. Boardman, Jones, Edwards, 
Crowell, Philadelphia. 
Cireulars sent on application to the Prineipal, 
Rev. S. H. McMULLIN, 
721 Walnut street, West Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
At West Chester, Pa. 


The duties of this Institution will be resumed 
on Thursday, September 7th, at 4 o'clock, P. XI. 

Cadets may pursue either a Classical or Scien. 
tifie Course of Study, under experienced and 
thorough Instructors. In the l’rimary Depart- 
ment the usual English branches are taught. 
Military Instruction is given in the three Arms of 
the service. The Academy is furnished with 
Horses for Cavalry and Horse Artillery exercises. 
All the appointments of the Institution are of the 
lirst order, and no expense or eflort is spared to 
advance the Education and Military training of 
the Cadets. The religious instruction of the 
Cadets is carefully attended to. 


For Circulars, apply to J. H. Oans, Esq., No. 


626 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or to 

Cot. THEODORE HYATT, 
President Peansylvania Military Academy. 
EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N. J. 
The next session will commencoon Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
eutering College, arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
coutemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, Llistory, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
struetors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, inaps, dia- 
grams, and models. References—-The Faculties 
of the Cllege aud Seminary. For Catalogue, 

upply u Rev. T. W. CATTELL, Prinei 
nv. A. D. WHITE, incipals. 


OXFORD FEMALE COLLEGE. 


The next Session begins September 1. This 
Institution is at Oxford, Ohio. on the Junction 
Railroad, 30 miles north-west from Cincinnati. 
The Buildings, Grounds, Course of Study, and 
Corps of Lustruction, are of the first-class. The 
College is under the eure of the Synod of Cincin- 
nati and is a Christian School in all its ideas and 
intluences. Professor Karl Merz continues in the 
Department of Music. 

Persons wishing Circulars will please address 
the President, RO T D. MOBRIS, 

Oxford, Ohio. 
MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
Rev. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 


A Boarpise Ad Day ror Youne Lapiszs 


TROY, NEW YORK.—The Forry-seconp 
Annvuat Ssssion of this well-known Scsoon or 
AnD Nartvurat Science will com- 
mence Serremper 1865. The New Annvat 
Reerster or 1365, giving full information, may 
be obtained by See 

Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director, 

Troy, New York. 
EST BRANCH BOARDING SCHOOL — 
At Jersey Saoan, 
received at any time and age Parents seeking a 
CurtstiAn Home, where every attention will be 
given to the intellectual and physical education 
of their sens and daughters, will please send for 
Catalogue to 

F. DONLEAVY LONG, A. M., Principal, 

Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvanir. 


ANTED—A Situation by a Male Teacher of 
several years experience. References 

given. Address SAMUEL A. BARROWS, 
„Our Home,” Danville, Livingston Co., N. X. 
EER PARK FEMALE INSTITUTE, PORT 

Jervis, Orance County, New York, re- 
opens September 13th. Address 

Rev. I. H. NORTHRUP, Principal. 

From a letter of Atrrep B. Street, in the 
Albany Argus:—“Should the inquiry be made 
as to where the sisters and daughters of his 
friends should be sent to be educated, the writer 
would unhesitatingly answer, at the Deer Park 
Instituts.“ 

From E. I. Sears, LL. D., to the Philadelphia 
Prcos:—“ If men of means and intelligence were 
only aware of the peculiar advantages enjoyed at 
this Institution, spacious as the building is, it 
could not contain half of those for whom admis- 
sion would be sought.” 


— 


REDERICK FEMALE SEMINARY—Fred- 
erick City, Md.—This Institution having 
7 into the hands of the undersigned, late 
*roprietor of the Young Ladies’ Institute, Wil- 
mington, Del., will commence its 21st Scholastic 
Year on Monday, September 4th. For Cireulars, 
containing Wew of Building and other informa- 
tion, address 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A. M. 
NELECT FAMILY SCHOOL AT PRINCE- 
TON, N. J.—Rev. Grorce Woop and Lady 
ive six Misses the comforts and protection of 
ome, with thorevgh instruction. Re-opens 
September 4th. Reference, College Faculty. 


— 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY — Bridgeton, 
New Jersey.—A Boarding School for Boys. 
For Terms and Circulars, address the Principal, 
JOHN GOSMAN. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars und Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
strictly in advance, or Three Dollars when not 
paid in advance. To Clergymen % Dollars a 
year, when paid strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notive to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising Advertisements appropri- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at (wenty cents a line for each insertion. Yearly 
vdvertise nents inserted on favourable terms. 

iG” Payments for advertisements to be made 
in advance. 

TERMS; TO CLUBS. 
F we copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Siateen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

/ went y-five copies to one address, for one 
ear, 

* on additional copy to the agent. 

(7 The money must always be sent in ad- 
When the amount is large, a draft should 
bye precaret, if possible. 

tress, aleays post paid, 

ALFRED MARTIEN & Co 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$10.00 
$20.00 
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| French, German, Music, Drawing, and Painting’ 
| | in addition te all the usual branches taught in 
| firet-elass Seminaries. [ustruction thorough. This 
) Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
. delphia, in the midst of more than ordinary 
| — social and religious advantages. 
! The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
| REFERENCES. cing September Ist and February Ist, 
| = Circulars on application. 
ee | ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
| 
| 
7 | 
— 


